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Friday, February 17th, 1933 


The telephone on the desk of the Circula- 
tion Manager of NEWS-WEEK rings. 


The American News Company, nation-wide 
distributors of newspapers and magazines, is on 
the wire. 


“Can you rush additional copies of NEWS- 
WEEK? Many stands report a sell-out.” 


> f 


Those who said that the news-hunger of the public 
was well-nigh insatiable have been justified. Apparently, 
thousands of men and women want just this sort of alert, 
concise, essential reporting. In NEWS-WEEK, the pictures 
are action pictures. In NEWS-WEEK, the stories are action 
stories, sifting, selecting, and clarifying the significant news 
of the week. 

Across the stage of human affairs today moves the news 
that affects you, your happiness and security, your country 
—a stage so vast that no one man alone and unaided can see 
it all, nor understand all that he sees. As interpreter and 


guide to this ever-shifting drama we offer you NEWS-WEEK. 


Julian L. Watkins, Circulation Manager, NEWS-WEEK, 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Which of these 


NEWS-WEEK 


Do You Want 


selection of these books as the outstanding all-time 


Mee than a million American book-lovers aided in the 


favorites. They were chosen not only because of the 
genuine reading pleasure they gave, but because each one has 
something that stimulates and profits the modern mind. How 


many of them have YOU read? 


3—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN- 
VENUTO CELLINI ini 
The fiery, romantic memoirs of 
sculptor, artist, lover, swordsman 
extraordinary during the Renais- 
sance. Complete and unabridged. 


13— THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
Samuel Butler 
The posthumous novel that proved 
Butler’s claim to greatness and 
shocked the conventional. 


19— A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
rnest Hemingway 
The most famous work of the author 
of the “Sun Also Rises” and the 
recent ‘“‘Death in the Afternoon.” 


26 — THE MIKADO, THE GONDO- 
LIERS, PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
AND IOLANTHE...W. S. Gilbert 
A collection of popular operas pro- 
duced by Gilbert and Sullivan. As 
delightful to read as they are to hear. 


37— ANNA KARENINA 
Leo Tolstoy 
The famous Russian author’s most 
popular novel. 


47 — CANDIDE ........... Voltaire 


The book that even the 
fearless Voltaire dared print =] 
only privately. Seemingly a 

witty burlesque on the——a 
serious scandals of the day, it was 
really intended to arouse compassion 
for the prostitutes of the time. 


53 — MADEMOISELLE DE 
MAUPIN Theophile Gautier 
The best-known novel by this great 
19th Century Romanticist. It caused 
no small scandal when first published. 
The plot centers around a young man 
who seeks to learn all about love. ' 


59—-SWANN’S WAY Marcel Proust 
Considered the finest work of the man 
called the finest prose writer of mod- 
ern times. 

. 

60— THE [oa OF 
SPINOZ Spinoza 
A most conplaoaaal edition, pro- 


78— TARTUFFE, THE 


71 — THE DECAMERON Boccaccio 
The rollicking, lusty 
stories of the most famous 
story teller of the Renais- 
sance. Complete and un- 
abridged. 


MISAN- 
THROPE; THE HIGHBROW 
LADIES, THE SCHOOL FOR 
WIVES AND THE MISER 

Moliere 
A choice collection of the plays of the 
greatest of the French playrights, 
complete in one volume. For keen, 
satirical wit; for genial humor; for 
scathing emphasis of human frailties, 
they are sometimes considered equal 
to Shakespeare’s best. 


88 — THE GOLDEN ASS 


Lucius Apuleius 
An unabridged collection of stories 
written by Apuleius, the Roman 
about 160 A.D. Most of them are 
based on his knowledge of irregu- 
larities gleaned from his travels in 
Asia and Italy. 


89 — GREEN MANSIONS 


- H. Hudson 
John Galsworthy says, 

“Green Mansions, actual 

yet fantastic, immortal- 

izes a passionate love of 

all beautiful things.” 


105 — ANCIENT MAN 

Hendrik Van Loon 
The first of Van Loon's great series 
about the world and the people in it. 
A worthy predecessor to the new 
“Van Loon’s Geography” and writ- 
ten in much the same fascinating, 
narrative vein. 


FORMERLY 
PRICED AT 
$2 To %10 Each 


EVERYONE of these great books origi- 
nally sold from at least $2 to as high 





28 Outstandin 


only Q5¢ each | 


109 — SONS AND Love 
H. Lawrence 
One of the earlier Bt... novels by that 
strangely misunderstood author of 
“‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” 


119 — MOBY DICK 
Herman Melville 


A magnificent classic 

novel of the men that go 

down to the sea in ships. 

The dramatic, adven- 

turous tale of the mad 

Captain Ahab and his 

quest for the great white whale, Moby 
Dick. 

138 — THE ROMANCE OF LEON- 
ARDO DA VINCI... Merejkowski 
One of the greatest of historical 
romances. A gorgeous panorama of 
medieval pomp and magnificence, 
based on the life of a great artist of 
the time. 


146 — THE EMPEROR JONES and 
THE STRAW. - Eugene O'Neill 
“The Emperor Jones” is the play on 
which the new, sensational American 
opera of the same name is based. 
offered here complete and un- 
abridged in conjunction with “The 
Straw.”’ 


176 — OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
W. Somerset Maugham 
The greatest novel by the author of 
“Cakes and Ale"’ and recently, ‘ The 
Narrow Corner.”’ Considered by many 
literary critics as the greatest novel of 
the 20th Century. 


184 — THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 
Arnold Bennett 
The celebrated English author's most 


popular novel in America. 
191 — DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP. ..... Willa Cather 
Since it was first pub- 
lished, about five years 
ago, it has remained an 
outstanding contribution 
by an American woman author. Now 
offered for the first time, complete 
and unabridged, in the Modern Li- 
brary series. 
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201— THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
A new 900 page selection (Burton 
Translation) of the most famous of 
these bizarre tales. Presented in un- 
abridged form for adults only. 


ag ek as AND OTHER 
WRITIN -Karl Marx 
Including wae important chapters 
from “Capital,”’ “‘The Communist 
Manifesto,’ ‘‘Marx's . Theory of 
History’ and ““ A Summary of Marx's 
Teachings"’ by Lenin. 


203 — YAMA, THE PIT 
Alexandre Kuprin 
The first and only reprint edition of 
the book that created a sensation a 
few years ago. A powerful and ex- 
citing tale of white slavery in Russia. 
Complete and unabridged. 


205 — THREE SOLDIERS 
John Dos Passos 
The first great novel by 
the fiery, _ Socialistic au- 
thor of ‘‘Manhattan 
Transfer,’ Often called 
the most realistic book 
ever written about the World War. 


206 — POWER. ..Lion Feuchtwanger 
Another of America’s recent best- 
sellers, now offered for the first time 
in the Modern Library series. 


207 — PETER IBBETSON 
George Du Maurier 
The first and only reprint of this 
famous book. With a splendid intro- 
duction by Deems Taylor. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Nod you can have as many of the 
odern Library volumes as you wish 
sent directly to your home. Under the new 
satisfaction-guaranteed plan you carefully 
encircle in the coupon the title numbers of 
the books you want, write your name and 
address on the coupon, and mail it to the 
Modern Library. It is not necessary to send 
money. The postman will bring you the 
books you have selected. Just pay him 
when they arriv *. pase a few cents postage. 
Then if, after 5 days, you are not per- 
fectly delighted — if the books are not in 
every way up to your highest expectations 
— return one or all, and we will refund 
your 95c for each volume returned. 


VN Mais Tmeelll te) ire) >y- 4 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 
Dept. N. W. 92, 20 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


a 
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Please send me the Modern Library books whose title numbers 


duced for the first time at a popular 
Price on his Tercentenary. 


61—SANCTUARY William Faulkner 
Those of you who have Sie 
will certainly want to 
read this, probably the 


read his recent “Light in 
August’ and other works, 
Most outstanding of his novels. 
a "ys bie te ar 


as $10 a volume. Now, republished in 
smart, uniform Modern Library balloon 


| I have encircled below. I will pay the postman 95c for each 
silk bindings, with titles stamped in heavy | 


volume thus selected plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that if at any time within 5 days I wish to return any or all of 
these books, I may do so and you will refund the price of each volume I 
return. (Place Circle Around Numbers of Titles You Wish) 


3 13 19 2% 37 47 53 59 60 61 71 78 88 89 105 
109 119 138 146 176 184 191 201 202 203 205 206 207 
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gold, they offer unequalled values at 95 
cents each. The type is 7 = and clear; the 
paper of excellent stock. Particular pains 
have been taken to keep the text of each 
volume exactly as the author wrote it. All 
the ks are complete and unabridged, 
and come in the convenient apartment- 
library size. Mon on any or all 
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volumes, if you are not delighted. 
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[} Check here 4 i you prefer to enclose WITH this coupon 95c for each book 
Cy elected, a we will pay the postage in full. Same guaranteed return 
privilege applies, of course. 
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LETTERS 





BOUQUETS 


Its cover is unique, its news is also 
simultaneous with its time of origin, 
the layout and distribution of pictures 
and reading matter were well placed. 
In fact, the whole magazine is unusual 
and attention compelling and its read- 
ability is also unusual. 

W. H. MATHEE 

New Brunswick, N. J. 





I have enjoyed the first issue of 
NEWS-WEEK very much. The cover is 
quite newsy and interesting, and the 
news of the week is presented in such 
a simple unaffected style that it is a 
great relief to gather ‘it without the 
writer’s personality becoming obtru- 
sive. 

JOHN B. WATSON 

New York City 





Congratulations on the establishment 
of NEWS-WEEK! There is indeed a 
place for a publication such as you 
have created and your group of back- 
ers is wise in developing a formula 
which should have wide receptivity 
among a large audience. 

NEws-WEEXK is in key with the times 
and should deserve a popular welcome 
throughout the nation. 

MARK O’DEA 

New York City 





Regarding Volume 1, number 1. I 
like it. 
BARCLAY MELDRUM 
Cleveland, Ohio 





I think NEWS-WEEK offers a refresh- 
ingly human treatment of the news, 
without, in any sense, sacrificing the 
details which appeal to the serious 
minded reader. 

It cleverly combines the interest of a 
tabloid with the importance of a bul- 
letin. 

B. GOLDSMITH, JR. 

New York City 





I have enjoyed the first NEWS-WEEK. 
Its physical appearance and style—its 
readabie type make its interesting 
news features all the more interesting. 

HORACE W. Fox 

South Bend, Ind. 





Congratulations on the first issue of 
NEwSs-WEEK. It is an interesting— 
readable—well-organized and pictur- 
esque presentation of the news of the 
day. 

©. H. GILBERT 
New York City 





It “Clicks” page after page, and I 
am sure that it is going to meet with a 
most hearty general response. I am 
saying “I like it” with two subscrip- 
tions. 

J. F. RECTOR 


St. Louis, Mo. 











NEWS-WEEK 





BRICKS 


Iam calling your attention to an er- 
ror on page 21 of your first issue. 
There you have an article upon the 
shattering of tradition by the Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Co., which made 
public its full list of security holdings. 
I was puzzled by the headline which 
attributed this action to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

B. EDMUND DAVID, JR. 

New York City 


(Editorial Note: The headline in ques- 
tion should have identified the Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co. Apologies 
are hereby extended to both the Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co. and the 
Thase National Bank.) 





In your issue of Feb. 17, you refe1 to 
Dr. William Norman Guthrie as “A 
Native of Dundee, Scotland.” While it 
is true that Dr. Guthrie was born in 
Dundee, Scotland, the implication that 
he is Scotch is not strictly true. His 
family lived in Memphis, Tenn., much 
nearer Dundee, Miss., before his birth, 
and Dr. Guthrie received his education 
at the University of the South, after 
his expatriate family had returned to 
this country. 

WILLIAM G. HOBSEN 

Memphis, Tenn. 











THE SOCIAL EMBASSY OF TWO CONTINENTS 


AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Here, at “The Social Embassy of 
Two,Continents”, you are at home 
in New York. Its convenient loca- 


tion, unsurpassed cuisine at mod- 
erate prices, and immediate care 
for your comfort, make it ideal 
for a night, a week-end, or longer. 


Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 
Suites from $10 
RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 


HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 


Park Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
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INDEX 
THE COVER 


Sunday: The hatrack of the committee of 
one hundred, organization of prosperous Win. 
ter inhabitants of Miami Beach, Fla. (Acme) 

Monday: Senator Joseph T. Robinson, who 
started repeal on its way through Congress 
(See page 17,) and Senator Thomas J. Walsh, 
who will be a member of the Roosevelt Cap. 
inet—(See page 17.) (International.) 

Tuesday: A modern brewery looks over the 
hill and prepares to become a major industry 
—(See page 3.) 

Wednesday: The new super-camera takes 
pictures at the rate of 4,200 a second, with 
exposures ranging from one and one-millionth 
to one five-hundred-thousandth of a second, 
(International.) 

Thursday: President-elect Roosevelt is closely 
guarded after the attempted assassination at 
Miami—(See page 7.) (International.) 
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Friday: Making a parachute jump from a 
height of 500 meters in the air maneuvers of 
the Russian army. (Soyuzphoto.) 

Saturday: Hack Wilson of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers announces the opening of the base- 
ball training season from his tub at Hot 


Springs, Ark. (Wide World.) 


The Front Page: 
Repeal of Prohibition 2. aan 
Japan Faces World Isolation. . 5 
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Five Shots Startled the Nation . 7 
Brothers Try to Hook “Kingfish” 9 
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Repeal of Prohibition Goes to the States 


Conventions to Take 
Decisive Action as 


Wets Had Planned 


Thirteen “Nays” Will End It 


Both Sides Lining up Forces for 
Bitter Struggle of Which None 
Venture to Predict Outcome 





A wave swept over the Capitol decks 
last week, and knocked drys who were 
still erect rolling into the scuppers. 
Congress voted to submit to the states 
an amendment abolishing national pro- 
hibition. 

With the repeal a substitute amend- 
ment was offered giving dry states 
Federal protection to keep liquor from 
crossing their borders. Both the re- 
peal and the new amendment are to be 
acted on at conventions called by ‘the 
states for that purpose alone. 


Not Expected 


No one saw it coming. On Wednes- 
day, Feb. 15, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
one of the ablest anti-prohibitionists, 
told her New York followers that if 
repeal were to be achieved in the next 
Congress they must re-double their ef- 
forts to win over eleven doubtful Sen- 
ators. Nothing, said she, could be done 
with the lame-ducks now wallowing in 
the trough of inaction at Washington. 

But, the day before the Senate had 
started to climb the wave. Lame-duck 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin, moved 
for consideration of his repeal resolu- 
tion, which had been favorably re- 
ported by the judiciary committee, but 
unfavorably reported by almost every- 
one else. Wets didn’t want it because 
it would send Federal police into the 
states to prohibit saloons and would go 
to legislatures, instead of specially- 
chosen conventions, for ratification. 
Drys didn’t want it because it called, 
however guardedly, for repeal. 

Therefore, with but fifteen days of 
the session left, it seemed simple 
enough to keep the motion off the floor 
with a filibuster. Senator Sheppard of 
Texas, author of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, took out his watch and began 
recounting ten years’ history of the 
league of nations. 
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BROWN BROS 


What Helped to Bring Prohibition: An Old-Time Saloon 


Millard Tydings of Maryland, hard 
wet fighter, attacked Mr. Sheppard 
bitterly for obstructing Senate busi- 
ness, took a fling at the Blaine resolu- 
tion itself and then asked his allies to 
abandon the struggle in this session. 
His party leader, Senator Robinson, 
Arkansas Democrat, refused to give 
in. An aroused Senate rallied to the 
fight. 

The filibuster was broken, and the 
Senate was free to consider Blaine’s 
resolution for repeal. No one believed 
the Senate would do more than talk, 
but Senator Robinson knocked the 
Blaine resolution shapeless. Over the 
protest of his fiery little colleague, Car- 
ter Glass, Democrat of Virginia, he de- 
molished Blaine’s provisions for Fed- 
eral regulation of the saloon, and rat- 
ification by legislatures. 


Sat Up That Night 


The Senate sat up that night. Party 
government, long adrift, was called 
home as Senator Robinson transformed 
the resolution almost into a copy of the 
Democratic campaign pledge of last 
June. 

At 3 o’clock, on the afternoon of 
Thursday, Feb. 17, a bell clanged in 
Senate corridors. “Vote, vote!” said 
Senators, hustling through the cham- 


ber’s big swinging doors. There was a 
moment of parliamentary hocus-pocus. 
The clerk began to call the roll and- Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, W. C. T. U. president, 
half rose from her seat in the gallery. 

From the chair, the booming voice 
of the Vice President resounded. 

“On this question the yeas are 63, 
the nays are 23. More than two-thirds 
having voted in the affirmative, the 
joint resolution has passed.” 

Prohibition was on its way back to 
the states. 


In the House 


Over in the House, Speaker Garner 
started action. James M. Beck, of 
Pennsylvania, fiercest Republican en- 
emy of prohibition, rounded up his own 
followers. It was announced that a 
vote would be taken on Monday under 
suspension of the rules, which meant 40 
minutes debate for or against the Sen- 
ate resolution, with no opportunity to 
amend it. 

The 40 minutes, pieced out by seconds 
to almost as many orators, were a 
staccato travesty of thirteen years of 
national debate. 

With nearly every seat in the House 
filled, Blanton of Texas, tried wildly to 
block action by shouting: “I suggest 
the absence of a quorum.” Brawling 
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broke out between Rainey and Rankin. 
Booes drowned Guyer of Kansas, who 
said that every voter for the resolution 
violated his party platform. 

“Hold that line, hold that line, hold 
that line!” bellowed Blanton. 

“You hold it,” a wet suggested. 

Oliver of Alabama, made a tele- 
scoped attack on “pulpit” prohibition- 
ists, raised a hand magnificently and 
offered an epochal invitation. ‘“Let’s 
have one on the house!” he beamed. 

Suddenly the tumult subsided. The 


giving the states a chance to decide 
the question for themselves. 

A Senator who voted for the resolu- 
tion is still free to go home and exhort 
his constituents to turn it down. The 
‘nay” of thirteen states would suffice 
to leave the eighteenth amendment 
where it is. 

Therefore, the method of ratification 
or rejection is of final importance. 

The constitution itself was adopted 
by conventions in the thirteen states, 
but every subsequent amendment has 
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ACME 


What Helped to Encourage Repeal: Scene of a Speakeasy Killing 


roll was called, and the House voted 
289-121 for repeal. For the first time 
Congress had elected to strike out an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Prophets are unwilling to predict the 
future. Since John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
abandoned the dry cause last June, the 
march of the wets has speeded to a 
gallop. A Republican wet plank which 
few of the most sanguine friends of 
repeal dreamed of a year ago, was 
booed at as too dry during the Chicago 
convention. Subsequently it was mois- 
tened by the President, who had once 
called prohibition “an experiment noble 
in motive.” 

Al Smith, prepared to fight to the 
death for repeal at the Democratic 
Convention, found himself striking the 
air, for his opponents had vanished. 


Roosevelt’s View 


“The eighteenth amendment is 
dead!” said Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
the cheering delegates who made him 
their nominee, and in the campaign, 
Democrats “delivered” most of their 
congressmen on the wet pledge. 

That repeal would be enacted in the 
next congress was generally accepted 
in spite of Mrs. Sabin’s warnings. But 
that the present Senate, once irrevoca- 
bly dry, would ever reverse itself for 
a two-thirds vote was not suggested. 

Behind the Senate action lies the 
shadow, perhaps, of what may follow. 
Senator Robinson, once a bone-dry 
himself, lined up his supporters by 
making clear that they were merely 


been passed on by legislatures alone. 
Either method, says the constitution, is 
permissible. The convention argument 
first drew public notice a few years 
ago when Federal Judge Clark of New 
Jersey declared the eighteenth amend- 
ment had been ratified illegally by the 
legislatures. 


Reversed by Court 


It involved a right, he said in his 
opinion, which only the people them- 
selves and not their legislatures, could 
sur~ender. The United States Supreme 
Court reversed him, but as repeal be- 
came an approaching reality, attention 
turned to the convention method. 

In many states the “rotten borough” 
system gives rural drys a greater pro- 
portional representation in legislatures 
than their wet city neighbors. If a 
repeal resolution came to them they 
might reject it, though a majority of 
citizens opposed them. Therefore, 
wets, confident of their numerical 
strength, favor what would amount to 
a national plebiscite divided into forty- 
eight parts. 


Convention Make-up 


The question as to how these conven- 
tions shall be set up is one that has 
never been faced. Immediately after 
repeal passed the house, two resolutions 
were introduced calling on the Federal 
government to fix the method. Speaker 
Garner is inclined to leave it to the 
states themselves. There might be con- 
stitutional objections to Federal action. 


There are 40 states whose legisla- 
tures are still in session, most of them 
not to re-convene for two years. In 
Wyoming the machinery to call a con- 
vention has been provided and Senator 
Carey telegraphed the resolution to the 
Governor a few minutes after the house 
vote. In Massachusetts Governor Ely 
asked the legislature to act: in New 
York, a bill was introduced proposing 
the election on Mar. 28 of delegates 
to a convention to be held late in April, 
In New Jersey, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Maryland there is a 
race to meet this issue. 


Drys Making Last Stand 


Meanwhile the prohibitionists pre- 
pare to make their last stand. “A 
band of lawless lawmakers!” snarled 
Bishop Cannon at Congress. “The W. 
Cc. T. U. will fight every step of the 
way,” declared Mrs. Boole, though she 
will not seek its presidency again. 
There will be a rally in Washington 
three days after inauguration and a 
fight to keep thirteen states as dry as 
Kansas and Idaho. 

In Boston, a straw showed the wind. 
Federal Judge James A. Lowell an- 
nounced that he will send no more pro- 
hibition violators to jail. They will go 
on probation and get “suspended”’ fines, 

As recently as last May it had re- 
jected by a vote of two to one the 
Bingham amendment to legalize 2.75 
beer. Its membership contained men 
who had supported the Jones “five and 
ten” law providing excessive punish- 
ment for prohibition violations, and 
stood under the galleries while dry lob- 
byists sent down their orders. 

It was less than a year ago that the 
present House could muster even 
enough wet strength to force a record 
vote on getting the Beck-Linthicum 
repeal resolution out of committee, 
without a thought of its passage. 
Though sentiment changed here faster 
than in the Senate, observers were nob 
prepared for a House wet reversal that 
could rally two-thirds. 


Called for Flat Repeal 


But the pressure of a nation-wide 
demand, the action of the party con- 
ventions, and the election crowded one 
upon the other, and when Speaker Gar- 
ner called for flat repeal when the ses 
sion opened last December, it was af 
even thing that he could get it. 

He failed by six votes when 44 Dei 
ocrats deserted him. Last Monday he 
was better prepared. A caucus had 


-told him where he stood. Telegrams 


flew after lame-ducks who had gone 
home looking for the jobs they som 
will need. 

The will of the President-elect was 
well-known, and when the poll wa 
taken there was a margin of fifteen 
spare, with nine more “converted.” 

There were men on the wet side 
Monday who had cheered two years 
before when the killing of a prohibition 
violatcr was announced on the floor of 
the House. 


Feb. 25, 1933 
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Japan Faces World Isolation 


League of Nations Broadcast Defied by Well Prepared 
Empire With Swift Attack on Jehol Province 


Almost 80 years ago Commodore 
Perry of the United States Navy signed 
a treaty that opened Japan to the 
world. Almost 80 years later there ap- 
pears the possibility that Japan may 
once more be closed to the world. 

This is a conclusion to be drawn 
from the League of Nations 15,000- 
word radio broadcast last week calling 
upon the powers of the world to re- 
fuse to recognize and to refuse to “co- 
operate” with the State of Manchukuo, 
Japan’s vassal in erstwhile Manchuria; 
calling upon Japan to withdraw her 
troops to the South Manchurian Rail- 
way Zone, where she is within her 
treaty rights; calling upon both Japan 
and China to compose their differences, 
aided by a league committee on which 
the United States and Soviet Russia 
shall be represented. 

Will the power recognize Manchu- 
kuo? There is no possibility. Will 
Japan retreat? Her answer was to 
start her heralded attack on Jehol, 
North of the Great Wall. 


All Hope Is Gone 


Can China and Japan come together 
amicably at the twelfth hour? All 
hope is gone. Only agreement for con- 
certed action between the 56 League 
Members, the United States and Soviet 
Russia separates Japan from the ana- 
thema of the civilized world. 

Questions, fears, dread alternatives 
sprang from the League’s broadcast, 
the first attempt made public from a 
combine of powers to avert a great 
war. The message was addressed “to 
all stations and ships.” Ten League 
operators sent it carefully in English, 
working just under eleven continuous 
hours. 

While night and day followed each 
other over the round ball of the earth, 


Here the Undeclared War Began: Japan Claims That 
South Manchurian Railway at This Spot on Sept. 18, 1931 


and atmospheric conditions changed 
with the departure or arrival of the 
sun’s rays, League operators continued 
their slow, magisterial pace, keeping 
the transmission rate well within the 
capacity of the smallest government 
station. 

This ominous message—in reality a 
report of the League’s committee of 
nineteen appointed to survey the Chi- 
nese-Japanese conflict for the League 
assembly, in which the League’s power 
is vested, and which met in extraordi- 
nary session on Tuesday, but adjourned 
until Friday to deliver its verdict—also 
contained a history of the quarrel 
based on the report of the Lytton Com- 
mission which was sent to the Far 
East last year. 


Prepares to Withdraw 


Japan promptly refused to accept 
the implications of guilt which the re- 
port contained, and prepared to with- 
draw from the League, having already 
withdrawn her delegates to the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. 

Once the assembly has adopted the 
report, the League machinery, moving 
ponderously through eighteen months 
of the Far Eastern crisis, will speed up, 
as provided in the covenant. 

Then, China may declare war on 
Japan, or try to remove the invader 
from her soil without a declaration of 
war, and yet remain within her obliga- 
tions to the League. 

Then, Japan, if she persists and re- 
sists, may pit herself against the re- 
sources and the determination of the 
world. For in this event the famous 
“sanctions” of Article XVI of the cove- 
narit come automatically into force. 

The sanctions include permission for 
an arms boycott, an economic ,boy- 
cott, or even a declaration of war from 





any one power or from a combination 
of powers. 

Since a single power is not likely to 
court a lone war, only action by a com- 
bination of powers is practicable. But, 
quite clearly, the United States and 
Russia must join to make any action 
effective. 

These non-member states are not only 
keenly interested in the future of China, 
but the immense resources of the one 
and the geographical location of the 
other, with the Siberian Winter draw- 
ing to a close, thus enabling direct con- 
tact with Chinese forces, could spell 
disaster for Japanese arms. Even their 
neutrality might cause Japan to stay 
her course. 


Delay at Washington 


It is an evil moment to press for a 
momentous decision in Washington. No 
move from the State Department is ex- 
pected until after Mar. 4—a fact, un- 
doubtedly, which Japan has taken into 
the reckoning, in view of the rapid 
march of her armies in Manchuria to- 
ward strategical points as February 
closes. 

Secretary Stimson was the first to 
refuse to recognize Manchukuo, and 
there is a significant comment on the 
Far East from the President-elect 
three weeks ago to remember: “The 
sanctity of international treaties ... 
is the cornerstone on which all rela- 
tions between nations must rest.” 

As to Britain, a question in the 
House of Commons last week “smoked 
out” the cautious Foreign Minister, Sir 
John Simon. He admitted that secret 
inquiries had been made of France, 
Germany, Italy, and Czechoslovakia 
concerning a refusal to supply Bolivia 
and Paraguay, as well as Colombia and 
Peru, with munitions for their unde- 
clared wars. 

The league finds parallels in the Chi- 
nese-Japanese conflict to those in South 
America, so far as treaty violations go, 
which may permit the powers to act 
legally in all. Great Britain has been 
firmer than any, recently, in her re- 
fusal to recognize Manchukuo because 
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Chinese Troops Blasted the Rails on the 
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of the findings in the careful, legalistic 
Lytton report. 

The stage is set, with catastrophe in 
the wings. Or is it to be world control, 
the first in history? 

What of the Jehol Battle itself? 
Early in the week a spokesman of the 
Japanese foreign office announced mock- 
ingly that it would begin on a grand 
scale on the day the League assembly 
condemned Japan. 


Chinese Took Hint 


Chinese Commanders took the hint 
and before the verdict was given began 
serious fighting themselves in North- 
ern Jehol. Here the Japanese had 
planned to launch their drive. An army 
of 33,000 troops, ordered to evacuate 
Kailu in Northeastern Jehol, dug them- 
selves in instead, and awaited attack. 

From ‘Changchun, Capital of the 
Manchukuoan puppet state, the 27- 
year-old Henry Pu-Yi, once the Boy 
Emperor of China and now the nominal 
ruler of Manchukuo, solemnly warned 
the Chinese “bandit” armies to leave 
the province—home of his Manchu 
ancestors. 

Jehol, a third as large as Japan 
itself and with a climate like New 
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Chinese General Tang Yu-Lin 


England’s, is populated by 6,000,000 
Chinese and strewn with Manchu 
shrines. Jehol City, lying near the 
province’s southern boundary which is 
the Great Wall of China, is built 
around a magnificent summer palace 
erected by the Emperor K’ang-Hsi in 
1703. 

Japanese officers estimate that 105,- 
000 regulars are now in the province, 
half of them trained troops under the 
Chinese Governor, Tang Yu-Lin. That 
official has caused to be posted in 
Chinese cities, and has also wired to 
the Japanese command at Mukden that 
on Feb. 26 he will attack Peipiao, a 
Jehol city near the Manchurian border 
which is the terminus of the Mukden- 
Chinchow railroad. 


Down this line Japanese war equip- 
ment has been pouring all week—re- 
cently purchased American motor 
trucks and motorcycles and airplanes, 
tanks and artillery from other muni- 
tions-producing countries. 

The scene resembles war-time 
France. The invading Japanese num- 
ber about 50,000, only half of them 
seasoned troops from the islands, the 
remainder hastily trained Manchukuo- 
ans—Manchurians of Chinese blood, in 
reality. Many Russian refuges, picked 
from the 80,000 who settled in Man- 
churia after the Russian revolution, 
are among them. 


Americans in War Zone 


As to Americans in the war zone, 
1,500 are resident, most of them mis- 
sionaries. United States Minister Nel- 
son T. Johnson has wired from Peiping 
(formerly China’s capital, Peking) that 
none as yet is in sufficient danger to 
warrant evacuation. 

American interests are protected in 
Peiping by a United States Marine 
Detachment, and farther to the North 
in Tientsin by the United States Fif- 
teenth Regiment of Infantry. 

Japanese forces, despite their in- 
ferior numbers, are highly equipped and 
well officered. For a month they have 
been seizing strategic points along the 
Jehol frontier in accordance with a 
well-considered plan, their planes pre- 
ceding, and raining bombs on militia 
and civilians alike. 

Early in the week there was a for- 
midable concentration at Chinchow, 
from which regiments are setting out 
on the five days’ march to Jehol City. 


Would Be Hard To Dislodge 


With this capital in their hands, the 
Japanese would be hard to dislodge 
from the province, since in January 
they bombed and captured Jehol’s port 
of Shanhaikuan, at the marine end of 
the Great Wall. 

If the strength of China’s resistdnce 
is measured by the previous loyalty of 
her two chief commanders in Jehol, the 
outlook is uncertain. 

Tan Yu-lin, Chinese Governor of Jeh- 
ol, signed the convention with Japan 
last year by which Jehol was acknowl- 
edged to be part of Manchuria, and 
Manchuria was renamed Manchukuo. 


Basis of Claim 


On this document Japan bases her 
legal claim to the province. However, 
Tang Yu-lin, a millionaire exporter of 
opium from the poppy plantations that 
lie in Jehol’s sheltered valleys, has re- 
canted, and is now active in the prov- 
ince’s defense. 

Behind the generals are the civil 
leaders, sadly divided in China, a coun- 
try which is a vast collection of linked 
cultures, but diverse interests. Chiang 
Kai-Shek, President of the Kuomin- 
tang and head of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, which nominally rules China, 
some weeks ago led the flower of his 
army against Communist revolution- 


ists in the southern provinces of Honan 
and Kiangsi. 

There for five years Chinese Com. 
munists have held out against the cen. 
tral authorities, at times administer. 
ing one-sixth of the country by means 
of the workers’ and peasants’ Soviets 
organized on the Russian model. 

Twice Chiang Kai-Shek has driven 
the Communists into hiding, only to 
see them reappear when the soldiers’ 
backs are turned. Early last week with 
a foreign invader on Chinese soil, the 
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Japanese War Minister Araki 


head of the state was still engaged by 
what seems an unquenchable revolu- 
tion in the interior. 


Loyal to State 


Unlike China, Japan’s strength lies 
in the profound Japanese loyalty to the 
state, invaluable above all in war. Em- 
peror Hirohito has power that does not 
derive from the Japanese constitution, 
an instrument framed 40 years ago, and 
modeled on the Prussian constitution 
under which Bismarck acted. 

The Emperor rules not by the grace 
of God, but because he is the descend- 
ant of gods in the belief of the Japa- 
nese people. 


Controls Army and Navy 


Army and navy are responsible sole- 
ly to the Emperor. Only their repre 
sentatives have the right of private 
audience with the Monarch on the sub 
ject of national defense. 

Army and navy may act without the 
consent of the Diet or the Government. 
They are dependent on the Diet for 
funds but—such is the prestige of the 
caste which has in four generations 
raised Japan to a place among the five 
world powers with negligible aid from 
politicians—subsidies have not thus far 
been refused in the amount asked. 

Men like these are grimly determined 
to assert their mastery in Asia. Theil? 
verdict is Japan’s. Now another ver 
dict outside Japan is to test the tempée 
of the world. 
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Five Shots Startled the Nation 
Roosevelt in Open Car, Surrounded by Huge Crowd 


at Miami Park, Escapes Assassination Miraculously 


When he was six, wielding his 
father’s pick in Italian fields, Giuseppe 
Zangara strained the muscles of his 
stomach. 

“This boy will never be any good 
again,” the doctor said. 

With a pain forever in his middle, 
Giuseppe grew. At sixteen, they put a 
pack on his back, and sent him off to 
the freezing Tyrol to shoot Austrians. 
The cold made his pain worse. For his 
officers, and for the king in whose name 
he labored, he nursed a hate that be- 
came twin to his suffering. 

Once, after the war, he put a pistol 
in his pocket and went to kill the king. 
The crowd elbowed him away from any 
vantage point. He was no bigger than 
a girl. 


Drifted to the States 


Ten years ago, when he was 23, he 
drifted to the States. His uncle, Vin- 
cent Casara, had become a good Amer- 
ican in Paterson, N. J. Giuseppe went 
to him, took out his “first papers” and 
adopted a trade. 

He saved his money, sent home $10 
to his father Salvatore every week, 
joined the Bricklayers’ Union, and the 
Republican party as soon as he became 
a citizen. He never got drunk, or 
mixed with women. Sometimes he 
played checkers. When work took 
him across the New Jersey meadows, 
he boarded with Frank Zanni near the 
railroad tracks in Hackensack, and 
hired two rooms so that no one would 
intrude on his solitude. 


Operation Did Not Help 


In 1926 he had an operation to tear 
out the burning thing in his stomach, 
but it did no good. 

He never slept or ate with the pleas- 
ure of other men. At 30 his face was 
as drawn as a death mask. The mem- 
ory of those prodding officers and their 
king was buried in him with his agony. 
Kings, in his perpetual delirium, be- 
Came the authors of pain, kings and 
presidents and rich men, who were the 
kings in America. 

In this state of mind Giuseppe Zan- 
gara, seeking the narcotic of tropical 
Sunlight, wandered to Miami two 
months ago. 


Last week Franklin D. Roosevelt be-. 


gan final preparations to assume the 
Presidency in America’s moment of 
despair. 

Tanned and happy after twelve days 
at sea, he joked with news-hungry re- 
Porters who thronged about him as 
Vincent Astor’s Nourmahal dropped 
anchor in Miami harbor. There was to 
be a band concert in Bay Front Park 


that night. Mr. Roosevelt was expected 
to visit it, utter a few pleasantries, 
wave the almost Presidential hand. 

Mayor Gautier of Miami came 
aboard, and the bustling of officialdom 
began as the President-elect’s party 
disposed itself into a string of motors. 
They started toward the park with Mr. 
Roosevelt first, chattering away with 
the Mayor in the back seat of an open 
car. 

Two cars behind, Mr. Astor eyed the 
human swarm ahead and muttered to 
Prof. Raymond Moley that if anyone 
had a mind to shoot the President-elect 
he could not ask a better opportunity. 

In the concrete half-moon of a band 
shell which the President-elect ap- 
proached, Mayor “Tony” Cermak of 
Chicago, who had ordered a bullet- 
proof vest to be delivered upon his re- 
turn home, was telling friends about 
the Democratic Convention last June. 
Beneath the arc lights, in the rolling 


AT HOME 


other ten days or two weeks in Florida 
waters.” 

Mr. Roosevelt sat down and bystand- 
ers jammed around the running boad. 
A man in a white suit bobbed up, and 
took the microphone into which he had 
been talking. A news-reel “contacter” 
leaned in and begged him to repeat his 
remarks for the films. Someone read 
him a telegram; he beckoned Mayor 
Cermak to his side for a moment’s chat 
and then waved good-bye. 

“You’re in my way. I can’t see any- 
thing,” complained Mrs. Gill to Sam 
Schulman, cameraman. Schulman ig- 
nored her. “Hello, Mayor,” he said to 
Mr. Cermak. 


“Sounds Like Chicago” 


There were five explosions nearby. 
“Firecrackers,” thought Mr. Roosevelt. 

“It sounds like Chicago, Mayor,” 
chuckled the photographer. 

Cermak dropped before his eyes. 
Mrs. Gill fell behind him. Caldwell, 
Sinnott, Miss Kruis went down before 
the laugh had died in the cameraman’s 
throat. 

For Giuseppe Zangara had climbed 
by Mrs. Cross’s side, drawn a pistol 
from his pocket, and, with the woman 
jumping at his arm, tried madly to 





crowd at the road’s edge, were Mar- 
garet Kruis, a Newark show girl; Mrs. 
Joe Gill, wife of the Florida Power 
Company’s president; “Sonny Boy” 
Sinnott, a New York policeman and 
ex-Roosevelt bodyguard, on vacation; 
and Russell Caldwell, of Miami. 


Mrs. Cross Climbs Bench 


Across the road, on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
right, little Mrs. W. F. Cross climbed 
a bench as the President-elect boosted 
himself on the back seat top and de- 
livered a few cheerily non-committal 
words. 

“I certainly appreciate the welcome 
of my many friends in Miami. I have 
had a wonderful twelve day fishing 
trip. I hope I am able to come down 
next Winter, see you all and have an- 


INTERNATIONAL AND ACME 


Before the Shots: Mayor Cermak Steps to the Running-Board 


banish the torture of a lifetime by mur- 
dering the next President of the United 
States. 

“The President! 
choked Cermak. 


Get him away!” 


Screams From the Crowd 


“Get him out of here!” bellowed 
bodyguard Gennerich as he threw him- 
self for a shield on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
chest. Over the crowd a rising whim- 
per of fear broke into screams, and 
Mr. Roosevelt wrestled free and waved 
a hand. 

“Tell them I am all right!” 

Twice the President-elect stopped 
his car until the bleeding Cermak was 
placed into his arms. “Don’t move, 
Tony, keep quiet,” Mr. Roosevelt mur- 
mured to what he thought was a dead 
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man, for Cermak’s pulse could not be 
felt, didn’t even flutter. 

The mad thing terror makes of a 
mob flung itself about as rescuers 
struggled to find other injured persons 
and Giuseppe Zangara, fighting under 
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Eighty Years for Zangara 


hands that tore him naked, screamed: 

“T kill all Presidents, all officers!” 

Last Tuesday morning Sinnott, Cald- 
well and Miss Kruis had left the hos- 
pital, their scratches healed. Mayor 
Cermak, with a bullet still in the pit 
of his stomach, seemed to be passing 
the danger point. Mrs. Gill was gam- 
bling with death; the President-elect 
was safe.in New York, and Giuseppe 
Zangara, pronounced a “psychopathic 
personality” by a sanity commission, 
refused to plead insanity, admitted his 
guilt and was sent to jail for 80 years 
on four counts of assault. 


“Cive Me a Hundred” 


“Give me a hundred,” he cried. 

Had Giuseppe’s bullets found their 
mark in the heart of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the next President of the 
United States would have been Vice- 
President-elect John Nance Garner, of 
Uvalde County, Texas. The twentieth 
amendment to the Constitution, rati- 
fied a month ago, provides for this or- 
der of succession. 





PRESIDENT: Astonishes Con- 
gress With Message 


Last Monday, eleven days before he 
was to leave the White House, Presi- 
dent Hoover startled a suddenly active 
Congress with an eight-point message. 

He asked for a Bankruptcy Reform 
Law, House action on the Glass Bank- 
ing Bill, repeal of publicity on Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. loans, ratifica- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Treaty, authority for the R. F. C. to 
increase state and city relief loans, an 
inquiry on extending the Home Loan 
Discount Banks into a general mort- 
gage discount system. The message 
also suggested the passage of a law 
giving the President authority to join 


other nations in preventing shipments 
of arms to countries where fighting is 
now in progress. 

“All of these measures,” he said, “are 
so advanced toward completion as to 
seem possible of enactment during the 
present session.” 

On the negative side he attacked the 
domestic allotment plan of farm relief, 
as wholly unworkable. Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde’s plan for temporary 
leasing of marginal farm lands was 
suggested as the best scheme for “re- 
ducing supply to demand.” 


Received Little Attention 


In the House, which had just passed 
on the repeal of prohibition, the mes- 
sage received little attention. In the 
Senate, which had adopted the Wagner 
plan to double the $300,000,000 Relief 
Loan fund of the R. F. C., it got about 
the same treatment. 

Legislators inclined to the belief that 
Mr. Hoover’s action sprang from his 
wish to end R. F. C. publicity on loans, 
an old point of dispute. The President, 
R. F. C. officials and bankers have con- 
tended that when banks and others are 
known to have borrowed from the Gov- 
ernment, confidence in their stability 
diminishes and hoarding increases. 

Senator Robinson, Democratic leader, 
has introduced a resolution in accord- 
ance with this view. Speaker Garner, 
who led the fight to have the loans 
made public, has kept the house in 
check. 








WAR DEBTS: Lindsay and 


Roosevelt Get Together 


President-elect Roosevelt and Sir 
Ronald Lindsay conferred in New York 
Monday but kept their conversation to 
themselves. 

The meeting had been arranged by 
Secretary of State Stimson at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request. As scheduled, it 
took place in the second-floor library of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s house on East 65th 
St. 


Common Sense Exists 


When the fog-delayed Majestic fi- 
nally arrived at Quarantine, reporters 
swarmed over the side and descended 
on the British Ambassador. 

Was Sir Ronald optimistic about the 
forthcoming war debt negotiations? 

“Lots of difficulties,” he replied, “and 
lots of common sense.” 

Would he explain that statement? 

“Well, a lot of common sense exists 
just as difficulties do.’’ 

Would he explain it further? 

“Straight down the middle of the 
road.” 

Jovially he descended a ladder to the 
cutter which sped him ashore, saw 
news cameras clicking, paused, looked 
up and remarked, ‘Most undignified.” 

An automobile, meeting him at the 
battery, carried him to Cornelius N. 
Bliss’s home on East 66th St. From 
there he walked around the corner to 


Mr. Roosevelt’s. 

Two hours later, when Sir Ronald 
had left, Mr. Roosevelt wrote out this 
statement and read it to reporters: 

“The British Ambassador has given 
to Mr. Roosevelt unofficially the views 
of the British government touching the 
broader aspects of the world economic 
and other situations. 


No Specific Proposals 


“The conversation between them wag 
confined to the general aspects of the 
problems. No specific proposals relat- 
ing to the world economic conference or 
inter-government debts were discussed, 

“Resumption of the conversations 
will take place at an early date. Mr, 
Roosevelt will ask the new Secretary 
of State, when the choice is announced, 
to confer unofficially on these same 
subjects.” 

He refused to amplify this state- 
ment. He did not know whether Pre- 
mier MacDonald would come to the 





inTERNATIONEA 
Eddie Savoy Has a State Formula 


United States, as some Unglishmen 
have been suggesting. He would not 
say who the new Secretary of State 
was to be. “The gold standard of si- 
lence” on war debts was carefully 
maintained. 





DIPLOMACY: Adroit Messen 
ger Keeps Orientals Apart 


Washington correspondents last week 
noted once more the suave diplomacy 


‘of Eddie Augustine Savoy, wrinkled 


negro messenger, who has been a fix 
ture at the State Department since the 
days of the Grant administration. 
This time Eddie displayed his tact 
by keeping apart Katsuji Debuchi, the 
Japanese Ambassador, and Dr. 
Sze, Chinese Minister, when both dig- 
nitaries arrived at the same time to i 
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terview the State Department officials. 
Eddie adroitly steered them in and out 
of separate doors. 

Bent, bow-legged Eddie has held 
more distinguished coats and hats than 
any other American. 

Ordered to retire by the Civil Service 
Commission in 1931, he has stayed on 
as a personal employe of Secretary 
Stimson. His formula for success is: 

“In this department you learn never 
to say what you want to say, and never 
to speak unless you think twice.” 








CABINET: Glass Declines but 
Three Posts Filled 


Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 
sound money man, dauntless enemy of 
inflation, declined last Monday to serve 
as Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Roosevelt cabinet. 

Gossips offered two explanations. 
One was that he was not sure enough 
of the President-elect’s own opposition 
to inflation, and preferred to save him- 
‘self the embarrassment of having to 
resign should his doubts eventually 
prove true. 

Another was that he wanted to stay 
on the Senate floor to continue the 
sound money fight. 


Bill Still in House 


His beloved banking bill has yet to 
pass the House. Mr. Roosevelt, if he 
cracked the party whip, could very like- 
ly hustle it through. Sensitive, Mr. 
Glass has not heard that whip crack. 

Tuesday afternoon, at least three 
Cabinet posts seemed definitely filled. 


. Studious Senator Cordell Hull of Ten- 


nessee was the choice for Secretary of 
State. Handsome Senator Walsh of 
Montana, expert on constitutional law, 
and hero of the oil scandal exposures, 
had accepted the Attorney Generalship. 
James A. Farley of the big feet and 
broad smile, Roosevelt political man- 
ager and Democratic National Com- 
mittee Chairman, was figuratively sit- 
ting at the Postmaster General’s desk. 

There were others within arm’s 
length of a portfolio; but still arm’s 
length away. 








LONG: Brothers Try to Hook 
“Kingfish” on Graft Charge 


“They travelled over the State in big 
limousines surrounded by highway cops 
and skull crushers with the “Kingfish” 
reared back in there with a 10-inch 
cigar in his mouth and making a great 
appearance.” 

Thus Julius Long, Huey’s older 
brother, described the electioneering 
whereby Representative Holmes Over- 
ton became Senator-elect, as he testi- 
fied before the Senate Sub-Committee 
on Campaigns which ended its twelve 
day inquiry into Louisiana politics last 
week in New Orleans. 

Throughout the investigation, charges 
of fraud and intimidation caused ex- 
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Earl Long: The Kingfish Cried “Liar” 


plosions of invective and epithet. When 
his younger brother, Earl, claimed that 
Huey had received $10,000 in graft 
from a representative of the “power 
interests,” the “Kingfish” let go of, 
“You’re a liar.” 

The former Chairman of the Louisi- 
ana Tax Commission had both “liar” 
and “thief” hurled at him, on testifying 
that he had been ordered to increase 
assessments.on New Orleans newspa- 
pers which failed to support Long. 


Hot Shot From All Sides 


At one point during the proceedings, 
Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, white-haired 
counsel for the committee, loaded with 
testimonial ammunition, thundered, 
“When you, by evidence, can prove a 
situation that stinks to heaven of fraud, 
there is reason to assume fraud.” 

To which broadside, the red-haired 
Senator from Louisiana fired back, 
“Step outside this courtroom and make 
that statement, and you'll go to prison. 
And Ill whip hell out of you, too.” 


A Racy Concoction 


Withheld testimony, unkept accounts, 
graft, deceit, tribute levied on State 
employees, heads beaten in to secure 
votes, evidence poured but all, each bit 
adding its flavor to as racy a concoction 
as the political brewery has distilled in 
Many a day. 

Julius Long asserted that the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana was as servile to 
his brother, Huey, as any dishwasher 
is to his master, and added, “There 
never has been such pomposity and 
power since Nero.” 

The tangible result of all this mud- 
slinging is a collection of 500,000 rare 
words. Senator Robert B. Howell of 
Nebraska, chairman of the investigat- 
ing committee, stated that the hearings 
were discontinued in order to report 
progress to the Senate before Congress 
adjourned, but he hoped for further 


.sittings next month. The Nebraska 


Senator hinted that he wished to in- 
vestigate other leads. 
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MILK: Splashed in Road as 
National Strike is Urged 


“Dairymen are in an ugly mood,” a 
spokesman for New York State’s milk 
producers told Governor Lehman at 
Albany last week. 

He talked of a national strike. Four 
days later, along the hard roads of 
three Wisconsin counties milk was_be- 
ing splashed by dairymen strikers in 
a decidedly ugly mood. 


Rush Work on Bills 


With ears to these rumblings from 
the grass-roots, legislators in many 
States went hurriedly to work on bills 
for controlling and regulating milk 
supplies and prices. In the new-found 
philosophy of these bill-makers, milk 
comes under the heading of a public 
utility. 

Chief among the would-be milk con- 
trollers is the aptly named Perley 
Pitcher, Republican New York State 
Senator. He has been chairman of a 
legislative committee listening to the 
woes of 90,000 dairymen in the New 
York milk shed. 


Urges State Control 


Senator Pitcher, last week, drew a 
bill which recommends State control - 
as “the best way to end unfair and de- 
structive prices in the milk industry.” 

He would set up a milk control 
board with authority to license all 
dealers handling more than 10,000 
pounds of milk a month. Members of 
the board would be the State Commis- 








ACME 


Walter Singler: Spats and Oratory 


sioner of Agriculture and Markets, the 
Commissioner of Health, and a direc- 
tor to be appointed by the Commission- 
er of Agriculture. He expects great 
crowds to attend the hearing on his 
bill. 

Governors of Northern New England 
States made gestures towards similar 
measures of control. In Washington, 
Representative Claude V. Parsons, 
(Dem., Ill.) introduced a bill to es- 
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tablish a Federal board with power to 
fix prices for all kinds of produce. 

It was a picturesque figure who 
urged the Wisconsin milk raisers to 
the picket-lines last week. With goatee 
wagging beneath a ten gallon hat, 
Walter M. Singler of Shiocton, Wis., has 
been ranging his State for the past 
nine months organizing the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Milk Pool. 

Farmers, at first a little dubious of 
this fiery orator, who affects fancy 
sweaters and spats, and now and then 
shows his friends a big pearl-handled 
revolver tucked in a hip-pocket, listen 
to Mr. Singler’s arguments, find them 
compelling, and shoulder pitchforks. 

They were members of Singler’s milk 
pool trying to force fluid milk to the 
price of $1.40 a hundredweight from 
the present 85 cents, who started things 
in Eastern Wisconsin milk country last 
week. 


Punched Official Noses 


Throughout Winnebago, Waupaca 
and Dodge Counties, Mr. Singler’s men 
held up milk trucks, emptied their con- 
tents on the roads, punched official 
noses. Condenseries, creameries and 
cheese factories in and about Appleton, 
one of the strikers’ salients, were 
forced to close down. Some small 
dealers in fluid milk agreed to the de- 
manded price. 

“A Farce, Unwise and Unfair, and 
the Single-Handed Effort of One Man,” 
was the way the Milwaukee Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Association in 
full-page advertisements in the Mil- 
waukee papers, last week, character- 
ized Mr. Singler’s strike. 

At the same time, the State Depart- 
ment of Markets declared milk a pub- 
lic utility, and set prices to farmers 
in the Milwaukee area at $1.60 for 
fluid milk with price on surplus milk 
dependent on prices of butter. Retail 
prices of 8 cents a quart were set and 
State officials made several arrests for 
violations of their edict. 

In his “Four-Year Plan for Mil- 
waukee,” proposed after his election 
last year, Daniel Hoan, Socialist Mayor 
of Milwaukee since 1916, intimated that 
the city might take over distribution 
of milk as a public function. 


Will Not Scab 


Thus far, very much on the side- 
lines, sit the members of the Wisconsin 
Holiday Association, whose only re- 
sponse to Mr. Singler’s Macedonian 
call is that they will not “scab.” This 
is the powerful association affiliated 
with Milo Reno and his Iowa strikers 
who went out on the roads last fall. 

Mr. Singler tells the association that 
he has enlisted 11,000 militant farmers 
in his pool. His demands include not 
only higher milk prices, but also, mora- 
toria on farm mortgages, and other 
measures advocated by the Holiday 
groups. 

It is the Singler method of present- 
ing these demands rather than their 
justice which holds back the more con- 
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servative farmers. Mr. Singler, they 
say, has damned everything from Wall 
Street to oleomargarine. 

They know him as a small-time 
farmer living on part of the farm of 
his German parents. They know that 
he served in an aviation training camp 
during the war and that for a time he 
was with the Texas Rangers, which ac- 
counts for the pearl-handled gun. Un- 
til enthusiasm for his milk pool started 
him off speaking to as many as five 
meetings a day, his counsels were not 
heeded at gatherings of the farmers. 

This week from as far as Texas and 
New York, delegates from farm organ- 
izations are going to Madison, Wis., to 
talk over their problems at a national 
conference. If Mr. Singler speaks, fire- 
works are certain. Vote for a general 
national strike of dairymen may be in 
the offing. 





Flight From Mortgages 
Spreads to City and Town 


The flight from the mortgage con- 
tinued throughout rural United States 
last week, and began to spread to ur- 
ban communities as Federal and state 
legislators drafted bills to soften bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and extend mora- 
toria. 

One of the organizers of a march of 
4,000 Nebraska farmers upon the state 
capitol at Lincoln, was a woman. Mfrs. 
L. A. Pearson, a blonde, bobbed-haired 
farm wife harangued men in overalls 
descending with banners upon the state 
house. There was no disorder as the 
spokesmen read their demands to the 
evidently impressed legislators. 


Against Bankers 


“We are in revolt against the lead- 
ership of international bankers and 
other business men who in their scram- 
ble for profits have reduced the masses 
to misery,” said a farm leader. 

Milling farmers, 500 strong, held up 
foreclosure proceedings at the Kanka- 
kee, Ill., county courthouse. 

Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City, 
N. J., power in t e Democratic party, 
took the mortgage matter to town, 
with a letter to Governor Moore of New 
Jersey asking the latter to plead with 
holders of mortgages on small homes 
to take a moratorium. 

Governor Moore said publicly what 
thousands of Jersey home-owners said 
privately, “I think Mayor Hague’s idea 
is a good one.” 





WHIPPING: Legislator Takes 
Lashing To Prove His Case 


“Any man who beats his wife should 
be punished, but I don’t think the whip- 
ping post is proper in these days,” said 
Delegate Frank J. Hirt of Baltimore 
last week in the Maryland State House 
at Annapolis. 

Laughter followed when it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Hirt was willing to 





SS 


strip to the waist and submit to a cat. 
o’-nine-tails in the interests of his bij 
for the abolition of the whipping pogt 
as a penalty for wife-beating in Mary. 
land. 


Applied the Whip 


The House agreed to the demonstra. 
tion. Delegate Norman S. Short ap. 
plied the whip to Mr. Hirt’s coatlegs, 
but not bare, back with moderate zeaj 
in a crowded ante-room. Mr. Hirt suf. 
fered no visible ill effects and the Houge 
passed his bill along to a third reading. 








JOB INSURANCE: Is Not § 


Deemed Advisable Just Now 


Advocates of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance, who had picked New 
York State as testing ground for bills 
which they are introducing throughout 
the country, were downcast last week 
when they read the report of New 


York’s joint legislative committee on § 


unemployment. 

This committee, which has studied 
the subject for two years, said that if 
manufacturers were compelled to make 
contributions to a reserve fund for the 
unemployed, ‘“‘before the index of em- 
ployment has turned upward, employ- 
ers will be forced to remove from their 
pay-rolls many thousands of part-time 
workers who would of necessity be 
thrown upon the welfare of the state,” 


Approved by Labor 


The adverse report, which seems to 
doom jobless insurance in New York 
for the present, was concurred in by 


organized labor’s adviser to the com-. 


mittee, despite the fact that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is favoring 
unemployment insurance legislation. 








SECRETARIES: Presidents’ 
Aids Land in Soft Spots 
As a final gesture of reward Presi- 


dent Hoover last week sent to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Walter H. New- 


ton, one of his secretaries, for Federal’ 


District Judge in Minnesota. 

Democratic Senators at once indi 
cated that the ban against any last 
minute appointments by Mr. Hoover 
would not be lifted, even in this case. 
Republican Senators expressed faint 
optimism that the Democrats might 
relent and permit the confirmation 
go through during the closing hour 
before noon of Mar. 4. 

Precedent was on the side of the Re 
publicans, as they hastened to point 
out. They recalled that their party, 
controlling the Senate after the land 
slide of 1920, graciously intimated 
President Wilson their willingness # 
relax a similar blanket ban against ap- 
pointments in the case of his secretary, 
Joseph P. Tumulty. President Wilson 
planned to nominate Mr. Tumulty @ 
judge in the Court of Claims or the 
Court of Customs Appeals. 
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KEYSTONE INTERNATIONAL 
Hawaii Welcomes Newton Baker 


INTERNATIONAL AND ACME KEYSTONE 


Mayor Cermak Just After He Was Shot 


KEYSTONE KEYSTONE 


Senators Hear Frank Vanderlip, Myron Taylor and Owen Young Joseph Byrns Wants To Be Speaker 
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Fantastic War at Tiny Leticia 


Ownership of a Farm Causes Peru and Colombia to 
Start Dropping Bombs While Brazil Looks On 


A pretty plot, a tune or two, a 
sprightly, sightly chorus would make 
a musical comedy of the vest-pocket 
war at Leticia. 

All the other ingredients are there 
—the remote setting, tropical back- 
ground, tiny military engagements, fan- 
tastic casus belli. Surely it is fantas- 
tic that war rages because Senor Vigil 
owns a farm. 

Yet in Colombia they tell it this way: 
The farm lies near Leticia, trading port 
of 500 souls on the upper Amazon, in 
territory Peru awarded to Colombia by 
treaty. Last Summer, one Colonel Or- 
donez, a Peruvian friend, advised the 
Colombian Government to buy Senor 
Vigil’s farm “as a matter of interna- 
tional convenience.” 

“An extortion plot,” cried the Colom- 
bian newspaper El Tiempo; “a threat 
to provoke an international conflict if 
Colombia refused.” 


Then Came Soldiers 


At any rate, a month later, on Sept. 
1, 1932, Peruvian irregulars invaded 
Leticia and seized it. Reports say their 
leader was Colonel Ordonez’ son. 

Colombia sizzled. She protested to 
Peru, the signers of the Kellogg Pact 
and the League of Nations (last week 
she invoked Article XV of the covenant, 
providing for a League investigation). 
She also raised a fighting fund and 
sent war vessels all the way up the 
Amazon to the trouble zone. 

Colombians say it was Peru's attack 
on one of these vessels that started 
hostilities on Feb. 14. 

On that day, reports General Cobo, 
Colombian commander, Peruvian planes 
droned over the Colombian gunboat 
Cordoba, lying in the Putumayo River, 
a branch of the Amazon. Bombs hur- 
tled down and, splashing alongside, 
shattered a century of Colombian-Pe- 
ruvian peace. 

Guns on the Cordoba spoke back. A 
Colombian air squadron, based nearby, 
hearing artillery fire sped to the scene 
and shooed off the Peruvians. 

They had appeared, says General 
Cobo, as Peru’s stiff response to his 
warning that, first, he intended to re- 
take Tarapaca, a Colombian settlement 
on the Putumayo, 80 miles north of 
Leticia. 


No Casualties 


For a time Peru insisted that the 
assault on Tarapaca had fizzled. Co- 
lombians, however, pointed to General 
Cobo’s message: “Our flag floats on 


the hills of Tarapaca, captured in bat- 
tle by the artillery supported by planes. 


Troops have been disembarked. Con- 
gratulations. All’s well.” 

Other messages related that the bom- 
bardment lasted an hour, that the Pe- 
ruvians answered with artillery, but 
fled when the Colombians landed troops 
and that—musical comedy touch again 
—there were no casualties. 

It was certainly not a light-hearted 
story that Fabio Lozano, Colombian 
Minister to Peru, brought to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. He, his wife and child, two 
Colombian women, the Colombian Con- 
sul at Callao, Peru, and the Consul’s 
family arrived by airplane Monday. 

Consul Osorio declared that mobs 
were attacking the homes of Colom- 
bians in Lima and Callao. 

Minister Lozano told of a mob raid 
on his legation in Lima, with the police 
making no effort to interfere. The 
demonstrators, he said, broke into the 
building, ransacked the wine cellar, 
and stole, smashed and burned furni- 
ture. He and his wife managed to 
escape to the Chilean legation, carry- 
ing their infant daughter dressed in 
her night clothes. 

When Colombia decided to sever re- 
lations with Peru, Minister Lozano was 
ordered to demand his passport and 
return home. As matters turned out, 
he managed to save three iron boxes 
holding the legation’s archives, but ar- 
rived in Guayaquil without baggage 
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first bomb dropped over the Cordob, 
landed in Brazilian waters. Thus Pe 
ruvians said Colombians had taken ref. 
uge in Brazilian waters after retreating 
from Tarapaca. But so far Brazil has 
been tolerant, though she has close 
some parts of the Amazon. 





GERMANY: Hitler and Secre; 
Treaty Reports Stir Europe 

Wilhelm Hohenzollern, former Ger. 
man Emperor and his wife, Princegs 
Hermine gave the German news-week 
human interest. Abroad, attention 
centered on Germany’s relations with 
Italy. In Germany, it centered on the 
Nazis’ effort to consolidate their posi- 
tion at top. 

Princess Hermine has been thinking 
about fancy goods. Last week, accord- 
ing to a Reuters Dispatch from Doorn, 
she went to Berlin to discuss political 
problems and open a fancy goods fair, 


Wrestling With Technocracy 


Her husband has _ been 
about technocracy. Writing to T. St. 
John Gaffney of Summit, N. J., for- 
merly of the American consular service, 
he expressed confidence that the hu- 
man mind, which created the machine, 
could master it. “It must be regulated,” 
he said. “I personally believe that this 
problem can be solved only on the basis 
of international agreements.” 

It was another kind of international 
agreement that bothered Europe. Have 
Germany, Italy and Hungary concluded 
a secret treaty? Premier Mussolini 
says “No.” : 

Other countries, however, stressed 
reports that Hitler would visit Mus- 
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Dragon’s Teeth Sprouted on a Farm Near Leticia 


and with no clothes except those he was 
wearing. Yet even here the irrepress- 
ible comic element crept in when Senor 
Lozano even arrived without a hat. 

Quick as a flash, by ruthless use of 
her might to protect her neutrality, 
hulking Brazil could twist the Leticia 
operetta into tragedy. Colombia and 
Peru have each tried to turn her 
against the other. 

Thus General Cobo reported that the 


solini after the German election on 
Mar. 5. They also noted these state- 
ments by Baron Kanya, new Hunga- 
rian foreign minister: 

“Friendly relations with Italy remain 
the principal axis of Hungarian foreign 
policy. The .. . decided position im 
favor of our international aspirations 
taken by the head of the Italian gov- 
ernment is extremely valuable.” 

In Germany itself Republican heads 
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of the great Prussian bureaucracy are 
peing rapidly weeded out. Last week 
three provincial government presidents, 
three vice presidents and ten police 
chiefs were given permanent “leave of 
absence.” 

At the same time a National Social- 
jst, appointed police commissioner of 
the Rhineland and Westphalia—indus- 
trial provinces with 15,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, many of them Socialists and 
Communists—was given control over 
all civil authorities, the better to sup- 
press radical agitators. 

Germany also got several other 
tastes of Nazi tactics during the week. 

It got one when prominent Liberal 
and Pacifist authors were denied free- 
dom to movement. They were refused 
passports on the ground that their ut- 
terances in foreign countries might be 
injurious to Germany. 


Shoved From Chair 


It got another when the Reichstag’s 
supervising committee met to discuss 
free elections. One Hitlerite shoved 
Paul Loebe, Socialist presiding officer, 
away from his chair. Others shouted 
that no “Marxist calumniator” would 
pe allowed to conduct the meeting. 
The committee therefore adjourned in- 
definitely. 

It got a third taste when Germania, 
powerful Berlin organ of the Catholic 
Centrists, met the fate of many other 
newspapers. It was suppressed for one 
day for printing a manifesto-saying: 
“We declare ourselves against all 
forms of bolshevism. Germany must 
not be abandoned to the extremes of 
either the right or the left.” 

It got a fourth taste on Monday 
when Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Nazi 
Minister of the Interior for Prussia, is- 
sued this astonishing order to the Prus- 
sian Police: 

“The police must refrain from even 
a mere semblance of an antagonistic 
attitude toward organizations such as 
the Nazi storm troops and the Stahl- 
helm (reactionary ex-soldiers). 

“Going beyond that, every manifesta- 
tion for a Nationalist purpose and Na- 
tionalist propaganda must be sup- 
ported with full vigor. With respect 
to them, police restrictions or instruc- 
tions must be resorted to only in the 
most urgent cases. 


A Graver Fault 


“On the other hand ... the police 
must proceed against Communist acts 
of terrorism with the utmost severity 
and must use their arms ruthlessly 
when necessary. I will protect every 
policeman who makes use of firearms 
in the exercise of his duty . . . every 
police officer must always bear in mind 
that failing to act is a graver fault 
than errors made in action.” 

It got a fifth taste when, at the 
instigation of Bernhard Rust, Nazi 
Minister of Education for Prussia, 
Heinrich Mann, novelist, and Kaethe 
Kollwitz, artist, resigned from the 
Prussian Academy of Art. As a@ ges- 


ture of protest, Dr. Martin Wagner, 
architect, followed suit. 

Herr Mann and Frau Kollwitz had 
signed a manifesto urging Socialists 
and Communists to unite to prevent 
“the threatened destruction of all per- 
sonal and political liberty.” 

It was Herr Rust who, in a speech 
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Von Papen, Hitler and Hugenberg Will Take the Necessary Course 


at the University of Berlin, rejected 
the idea of freedom as “Inconsistent 
with human nature,” and said: “Hitler 
will never relinquish power.” 

Hitler himself struck the same note 
last week. He is threatening to stay 
in power whether or not he is endorsed 
in the forthcoming general election. 


Will Stick to Office 


“If the German people should desert 
us,” he said recently, “that will not 
restrain us. We will take the course 
that is necessary to save Germany 
from ruin.” 

Last week, in a speech broadcast 
from Stuttgart but interrupted when 
someone cut a wire leading to the 
radio station, he added: “I am firmly 
resolved, together with my allies, under 
no circumstances to let the German 
people return to a Marxist regime. I 
shall know how to preserve what we 
have attained.” 


Private Creditors Extend 
German Short-Term Loans 


Private creditors in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Sweden and Switzer- 
land have extended their short-term 
credits to German debtors for another 
year. 

The representing committee, headed 
by Albert H. Wiggin, former President 
and Chairman of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, accomplished this 
in Berlin last Friday by ratifying the 
extension of the so-called “standstill’’ 
pact, with some revisions, to February, 
1934. 

The “standstill” pact was agreed to 
in August, 1931, at the time of the 
German financial crisis, after the 
Hoover moratorium. Withdrawal at 
that time by foreigners of balances in 


-German banks, and an attempt by 


German banks and business firms to 
obtain foreign funds with which to pay 
maturing short-term credits might 
have resulted in financial chaos. Hence 
the “standstill” agreement which per- 
mitted these funds and credits to re- 
main in Germany. 

The first agreement covered a six 








months period and subsequently was. 
extended to February, 1933. 

The new “standstill” applies to 3,750,- 
000,000 marks, or about $892,000,000. 
Basic improvement is indicated as this 
sum is $308,000,000 less than that cov- 
ered by the 1932 agreement. 

About 40% of the total is due to 
American creditors. The Germans 
agreed to cut the principal amount 5% 
during the year in return for an aver- 
age interest rate reduction of around 
one-half of 1%. 


Show Impressive Results 


In reference to the position of Ger- 
many, the report of the committee 
declared: 

“In the measures undertaken to cope 
with her internal difficulties as well as 
her adjustments to external develop- 
ments Germany has shown impressive 
results. They have come not only from 
the effectiveness of the plans them- 
selves, but also from the steady coop- 
eration of the government, the Reichs- 
bank, the banks and the community.” 





FRANCE: Feminists Protest 
Taxation Without Vote 


Riding on a wave of resentment 
against the new taxes which may prove 
powerful enough to unseat the Dala- 
dier Government, French suffragists 
ground their own axe in Paris last 
week. 

In a meeting whose size was unprec- 
edented in France they protested 
against the taxation of women without 
giving them the vote. A lawyer, an 
aviatrix, a professor, an artist, a stu- 
dent, a famous dressmaker, the propri- 
etor of a foundry, a blacksmith spoke— 
all women, all taxpayers. 

Deputy Bracke, Socialist, delighted 
them by describing a bill he has intro- 
duced in the Chamber of Deputies mak- 
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ing it illegal to present a tax bill to a 
woman until women have been given 
the vote. The deputy’s party was sig- 
nificant because Socialists and Radi- 
cal Socialists control the present 
Chamber. 

Other Chambers have, of course, 
passed several suffrage bills, always 
to receive them back from the Senate. 
It may be different this time, however. 
Ten days ago, in view of the size of the 
deficit, the Senate accepted with few 
changes a steep income tax bill sent 
up from the lower house. Senators are 
not so rock-ribbed as they were, in view 
of the deficit. The women hope and 
organize. 


Restriction On Women 


Under the Code Napoleon, a French- 
woman may not pursue a profession 
without the consent of her husband, nor 
manage her own property unless the 
right is secured in the marriage con- 
tract, nor have a bank account, nor 
make a contract. She is called the 
voteless woman who, nevertheless, 
rules France—the only woman in Eu- 
rope outside the Balkans and Italy with 
no vote whatever, not even municipal. 

Many say women in France do not 
need the vote, having with men arts, 
thrift, industry. Yet 45% of the chefs 
d’entreprises (directors of businesses 
employing one or more people) are 
women. Since the war they have 
flocked into a school for engineers re- 
cently authorized by the Government, 
into law, into big business, into the cus- 
toms service. They are even brakemen 
on trains. 








ITALY: Europe’s Balance of 
Power Again Shifting 


The old imaginary scales that used 
to depict the balance of power were 
taken out and dusted off in Europe last 
week, and by Tuesday of this week 
Italy was flinging in on her side the 
great weight of invective of Mussolini’s 
well controlled press. 

“On one side France,” Victor Hugo 
said of Waterloo, “and on the other, 
the world.” France is not alone now. 
The Petite Entente, that series of bi- 
lateral agreements that she inspired 
Czechoslovakia, Yougoslavia and Ru- 
mania to sign back in 1920, has been 
strengthened into a federation, with 
a permanent secretariat now headed 
by the astute M. Eduard Benes, the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister. Po- 
land, with a wary eye on Herr Hitler 
and the seething corridor, is closer to 
her than ever. 


Rome Reveals Notes 


Downing Street officials admit that 
Great Britain has joined with France 
in sending identical notes to Austria— 
notes held a dark secret in London, 
Paris and Vienna until they were 
brought to light by the Roman press. 
They refer to the now famous 40 car- 
loads of arms shipped from Italy to 


the Huttenberg factory in Austria. 

According to international gossip 
they were destined for Hungary, where 
Premier Julius Goemboes has been pur- 
suing an active pro-Italian policy, the 
Fascist explanation is that the arms 
are the property of a private owner, 
and had been shipped to Italy for re- 
pairs—no one hazards a guess as to the 
identity of the mysterious individual 
who might be repairing 40,000 rifles 
and 200 machine guns. 

From Austria’s point of view, it was 
unfortunate that she had just nego- 
tiated a loan from Great Britain and 
is awaiting one from France. “An 
ultimatum apostrophe” the semi-offi- 
cial Giornale D’italia cries, laying the 
blame on France, “violent and unmer- 
ited humiliation of Austria.” 

Vienna agrees with Paris and Lon- 
don that the notes are in no sense an 
ultimatum, merely a request that Aus- 
tria answer certain questions in a fort- 
night. “Nations,” according to a name- 
less official at the Quai D’Orsay, “do 
not deliver ultimatums nowadays.” 

The solution, as far as Austria is 
concerned, will doubtless be to return 
the arms to the Italian shipper. 


Sympathetic With Austria 


Meanwhile Italy, on the crest of a 
violent wave of anti-French sentiment 
—which has recently led to an official 
snub to the new French Ambassador, 
Henri De Jouvenel, and the conviction 
for treason of Prof. Charles-Marie 
Eydoux of the Ecole Polytechnique in 
Paris—continues to hold the machina- 
tions of France responsible for all the 
ills of Europe. 

Italy shares the scales with Albania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. She is sym- 
pathetic with Austria. And France, 
and the rest of the world, observe Mus- 
solini’s black-shirted Fascists and Herr 
Hitler’s brown-shrited Fascists, and 
wonder. 











RUMANIA: Rocks With Drive 


Against Communists 


Bonfires warmed troops camped be- 
fore Bucharest railway shops one night 
last week. Others warmed 4,000 
strikers barricaded inside. 

When 84 of their leaders were arrest- 
ed as Communists, the workers had 
called a strike, and shut themselves up 
in the railway yards. 


Threw Torches and Stones 


Sniping went on all night. At day- 
break when the strikers refused to 
surrender, machine guns riddled their 
buildings, bugles sounded a charge and 
troops with fixed bayonets stormed the 
barricades. The strikers threw torches 
in their faces and pelted them with 
stones but were soon overpowered. 

Seven strikers and two soldiers were 
killed. Scores on both sides were 
wounded. Because Bucharest is under 
martial law, hundreds of strikers, 


transported to prison in motor trucks, . 


will be tried by courtmartial. 

Rumania rocks with the force of its 
drive against Communists. Hundreds 
have been arrested in a single day. 

But, contrary to reports, the Rp. 
manian tumult has not frightened King 
Carol into sending his paramour to 
France. The Mme. Lupescu who re. 
cently left Bucharest and is sta 
at a hotel in Nice is not related to the 
renowned red-haired daughter of a Bu- 
charest junk-dealer. “If you’ve ever 
seen the other Mme. Lupescu,” said 
the one in Nice indignantly, “you ought 
to know I am telling the truth. She's 
ten years older than I.” 








CANADA: Premier Hopes for 
New U. S. Trade Agreement 


Premier R. B. Bennett of Canada, re- 
acting to the expressed hope of Presgi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt for new trade 
agreements, told the Dominion House 
of Commons on Monday that his coun- 
try was equally desirous of establish- 
ing reciprocal trade relations with the 
United States, which he termed Can- 
ada’s natural market. 

He indicated his belief that the 
incoming Roosevelt administration of- 
fered a splendid opportunity for es- 
tablishing such relations. 


Declines To Take Lead 


Mr. Bennett urged the withdrawal of 
a resolution proposing that Canada 
take the initiative. He was positive 
that the first overtures should come 
from the United States, explaining 
that Canada has had reciprocal trade 
offers to the United States standing on 
her statute books since 1879, but that 
Washington’s only response has been 
successively higher tariff moves 
against the Dominion. 

He also pointed to the approaching 
world economic conference, and it 
discussion of tariffs, to the inclusion 
of which the United States had “with 
some reluctance, agreed.” 








LEAGUE: Fears Commercial 
Planes May Be Used In War 


What will be the prime terror of the 
next war? Undoubtedly bom 
planes, from which an enemy may 
death on helpless men, women and 
dren. London underwent this 
mare at the hands of the Ge 
the World War, the inhabitants of 
hol from the Japanese recently. 2 

Last week the Disarmament Confer 
ence at Geneva attempted its abolition 
forever ... was baulked ... may yet 
succeed. "6 

Civilian Aviation 

Hitches at Geneva come from a dif 
ficulty in getting the nations to submit 
civilian aviation as well as military ® 
international control. Everyone fears 


that the one may become the other @ 
war time. All delegates last week 
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were willing enough to abolish mili- 
tary aviation, setting up a Committee 
of Eighteen to examine the possibility. 

A scheme is being prepared for a 
League of Nations Air Force to carry 
out an international law of the air. 
France hangs her consent on the es- 
tablishment of impartial world police- 
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Hugh Gibson, Happy Nation Delegate 


men of the air who can abolish mili- 
tary and, in war time, control civil 
aviation. Britain supports France. 
The United States and Canada, great 
land empires where commercial avia- 
tion is already highly developed, wish 
to exempt civil aviation from control. 

Germany alone hangs back and for 
significant reason. She has no military 
aviation. The Treaty of Versailles abol- 
ished it. She will agree not to res- 
urrect it, but wishes her present civil 
aviation to go untouched. 

“So far as our part of the world is 
concerned, we would not accept any in- 
ternational control of aviation,” said 
Hugh Gibson, the American delegate. 
“Our commercial aviation is more ex- 
tensive than that of any other nation, 
having more planes than all Europe 
combined, meeting unparalleled geo- 
graphical and weather conditions. 


Not for Military Use 


“Ours is the only civil aviation in 
the world without government subsi- 
dies. Our machines have been designed 
not for military, but civil use, a recent 
examination of 10,000 of them showing 
only 74 fit for military service.” 

“Does your objection mean that your 
happy country accepts, nevertheless, 
the abolition of military aviation?” 
queried Salvador de Madariaga, the 
Spanish delegate. 

The delegate from the happy country 
refused to be pinned down. He sub- 
mitted an amendment not voted on, to 
say that “international control of avia- 
tion is not feasible, desirable or neces- 
sary for the United States.” 

He added that such a proviso had 
been accepted last July when the Con- 
ference met but “as soon as the United 
States gets an exemption in any one 
document it nimbly disappears from 
the next one.” 

Smiles, but chagrin. For the mo- 
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ment, at least, the American had dead- 
locked the conference. 

Delegates adjourned until one could 
be found who had something new to 
propose. Debate is limited to Mar. 1. 





BRITAIN: White Feathers for 
Oxford Union Pacifists 


The British ruling class is trained at 
Oxford and Cambridge, as*few among 
King George’s 485,302,865 subjects are 
unaware. Many know that Oxford 
student thinkers traditionally belong to 
the Oxford Union, a political debating 
society. 

What were the 485,302,865 to think 
last week when the Oxford Union de- 
clared, by a vote of 275 to 153, that 
“under no circumstances” would its 
members fight for King and country? 

Cambridge acted. A Cambridge Un- 
ion resolution passed the next day con- 
demned Oxonians as creatures who 
play dominoes and wear woolen under- 
wear. “Cancel the boat race,” urged 
the resolution. For a generation, with 
two exceptions, Cambridge has won 
yearly against Oxford on the Thames. 
As yet no decision as to the boat race 
has come from the rest of Cambridge. 


Brawn to the Fore 


Muscular non-Union Oxonians, bro«e 
into a Union meeting the following day 
and tore the pacifist resolution from 
the minute book. 

There were protests from earlier gen- 
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A Figure Walked on London Tower 


erations of Oxford men. An Oxford 
Union communique remarked that 


* whereas Lord Stanley of Alderly had 


headed an old-Oxonian protest against 
the vote, his cousin Earl Russell (Bert- 
rand Russell), grandson of a Prime 
Minister, had “heroically” served a jail 
sentence for pacifism during the war. 

Two consignments of 275 large white 
feathers were received at the Union on 
Thursday, two for each member of the 
Union majority. 
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Specter of Treason Walks 
Tower’s Ancient Walls 


All last week a specter paced the 

terraces of the Tower of London in ful 
view of the city. He was real as ty 
flesh and blood, but a ghost in the 
English imagination, always acutely 
sensitive to treason combined with 
rank, 
Treason had certainly been charged: 
“An officer of the Seaforth Highland. 
ers has been detained in the Tower of 
London, charged with having com. 
mitted an alleged offense under the 
official secrets act” ran the War Office 
statement. Rank was assumed, since 
the Seaforth Highlanders are tradition. 
ally commanded by members of the 
ruling class. 


Name Not Given 


A newspaper demand for informa- 
tion had brought forth no name. The 
tall prisoner was seen daily in ful 
regimentals exercising on the ancient 
battlements, another officer at his side. 
It was learned that he dined in the 
officer’s mess at a table set apart. An 
army solicitor said that the defense 
he was preparing for the court martial 
would take several weeks. Still no 
name. 

The press ran a skillful finger along 
England’s nerves. The Daily Express 
took an aerial picture of the historic 
terraces and walls, a blackened figure 
edged in white showing where the spec- 
ter walked. Accompanying it was a 
rebuke to the government for placing 
a man suspected of treason before the 
public view. 


The Name at Last & 


Wheels in the War Office rum 
The name of the accused was ¢ 
nounced—Lieut. Norman Baillie-Stey 
art, member of a family famous in the 
annals of Scotland. No other details 
have been given. 


Asquith Household Effects 
Go Under the Hammer 


Monday afternoon crowds of curious 
strangers tramped through spacious 
rooms in the home of the late Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith at Sutton Courte- 
nay, England. 

They had come to the sale of the 
household effects of one of Englands 
most famous Prime Ministers. But 
when bidding began in a tent outside 
the big country house where Asquith 
lived for twenty years, prices paid for 
tables, chairs and china were pathetic 
ally small. 

Lady Margot, the Earl’s widow, kept 
away from the sale, which found 20 
favor among the townsfolk: who looked 
sullenly at the arrival of bidders and 
sightseers from London. 

All that will be left as a memorial 
to Asquith in Sutton Courtenay will be 
his grave, for everything in the house, 
including the bed in which the Earl 
died, had to go under the hammer. 
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FRASER: Via Journalism, Law 


and War to World Bank Head 


Between the light blue and white 
covers of The Columbia Literary 
Monthly, undergraduate publication, 
mn by the students at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, there appeared, 
in the winter of 1909, a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of various members 
of Columbia’s faculty. 

Witty, adult, at times bitterly sa- 
tiric, they sadly ruffled professorial dig- 
nity. It was discreet.y intimated to 
leon Fraser, their young author, that 
he might better devote his very real 
talent to something other than flip 
pieces about teacher. 


Beamed on Moore 


The only article in the series which 
was at all complimentary was that on 
Prof. John Bassett Moore, distinguished 
internationalist. Mr. Fraser beamed 
approval upon Professor Moore and all 
his works on internationalism. 





KEYSTONE 
Leon Fraser, World Banker 


Mr. Fraser went chuckling through 
Columbia, unawed by all attempts to 
check his buoyant spirits. He was 
forced to quit college for a year. He 
took his two loves with him, law and 
fine writing, and trunkfuls of clippings 
on international matters. 

His collegiate activities were con- 
fined to journalism together with such 
top-flighters as Joyce Kilmer, the poet, 
Shamas Osheel, lyricist, Rhys Carpen- 
ter, Greek archaeologist and dramatic 
poet. Mr. Fraser, entering with the 
Class of 1909, did not graduate until a 
year later, though today 1909 men 
Claim him as their own. 

Last week, Mr. Fraser’s keen inter- 
est in international affairs served him 
well At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements, Mr. Fraser was unani- 
mously elected President of the Bank, 
the only World Bank. 

Mr. Fraser succeeds Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, who has been head of the Bank 
inte {3 organization in 1930, and 


whose resignation becomes effective 
this May. 

Since the time when he enlisted as a 
private with the A. E. F., after lectur- 
ing at Columbia on politics, practicing 
law and taking a year at reporting for 
The New York World, Mr. Fraser has 
been trotting around Europe to most 
all of the important economic and fi- 
nancial conferences from Paris to 
Geneva. 


Won High Honors 


In the Army he had been promoted 
to the position of Major Judge Advo- 
cate, and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

After the Armistice, he acted as le- 
gal adviser to the American delegation 
to the London Prime Ministers Confer- 
ence. He worked with financial experts 
who drew up the Dawes plan. He acted 
as representative at Paris for S. 
Parker Gilbert, former Agent General 
for Reparations Payments. 

Although he had had no practical 
banking experience, had never worked 
in a bank, the young lawyer was soon 
looked upon as one of the world’s out- 
standing authorities on international 
financing. 

From 1927 to 1930 he was the New 
York law partner of the Boston firm 
of Ropes, Gray, Boyden and Perkins. 
Thomas Nelson Perkins of that firm, 
was a member of the Reparations Com- 
mission that met in Paris in 1924, as a 
citizen representative of this country. 
He was President of the Arbitral Tribu- 
nal of Interpretation, The Hague, from 
1926 to 1930. 


Has Great Influence 


Mr. Fraser, who was born in Boston 
43 years ago, by his election to the 
World Bank, with its steadily increas- 
ing powers to handle international 
credits for the cooperating banks in 
Europe and the United States, comes 
to a post to which extraordinary pres- 
tige attaches. 

His unanimous election is regarded 
as endorsement at once of the policies 
of Mr. McGarrah, and his youthful 
lieutenant who succeeds him. 





LINDSAY: Returns With Gold 
Standard of Silence on Debts 


When the Majestic reached Quaran- 
tine Monday, a grey-haired, healthy- 
looking mountain of a man—height, 
six feet four; weight, 225 pounds— 
descended into a waiting cutter. 

He was Sir Ronald Lindsay, British 
Ambassador to the United States. He 
had been home, as he put it, “just 
long enough to squeeze a lemon;” just 
long enough to tell the British Cabinet 
what Americans think about Britain’s 
$4,500,000,000 war debt and what Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt said about it on 
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Sir Ronald Keeps No Score 


Jan. 29 in Warm Springs. 

For eight days the British Cabinet’s 
all-star war debt committee hung on 
every word of this messenger from the 
United States. 

Few Britons know America better. 

He has lived in the United States 
for years at a time, first as secretary 
to the late Lord Bryce, author of the 
classic, “The American Common- 
wealth,” then as counsellor and charge 
d'affaires of the British Embassy. 

Sir Ronald is a diplomat of the 
shrewdest school. Habits of caution, 
reticence and understatement balance 
his manner of frank sincerity. Ameri- 
cans like to think of him as a typical 
Englishman. He is a Scotchman. 

Friends say he has no peer among 
Britain’s representatives abroad. They 
point pridefully to his record as Per- 
manent Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and as Ambassador 
at Constantinople and Berlin. 

He and Mr. Roosevelt agreed that on 
war debts silence is golden, he told 
reporters when he arrived in Eng- 
land. “I am preserving the gold stand- 
ard of silence,” he told them on his way 
back to New York. There is nothing 
he would rather do. 





ROBINSON: Loving a Fight 
He Led Wets to Victory 


Wets owe a whopping debt of grati- 
tude to Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas. 

Long known as‘a dry, he more than 
anyone else was responsible for the 
wet vote in the Senate. 


Led the Fight 


Physically Joe Robinson used to be 
the strongest man in the Upper House. 
Last week he showed his mental stam- 
ina when even wets were weakening. 
He not only opposed a motion to table 
the wet resolution; he led the fight to 
erase the anti-saloon provision and pro- 
vide for ratification by conventions. In 
each case he won. 

He usually does win. 
is why he relishes a. fight. 


Perhaps that 
“Scrappy 
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Joe,” they call him in Little Rock, his 
home town, commemorating his flights 
into fisticuffs. Back in 1920, they re- 
mind you, he punched a clerk for with- 
holding tickets he wanted for the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in San 
Francisco. Four years later he aimed 
a famous punch at a golfer at the 
Chevy Chase Country Club. 


Fond of a Fight 


He is equally fond of a fight in poli- 
tics. He has been in public office for 
37 of his 61 years, and had never been 
defeated until he ran for vice president 
in 1928. He has served seven years as 
an Arkansas Legislator, ten as a Con- 
gressman and twenty as a United 
States Senator. 

His is the extraordinary record of 
having been Representative, Governor 
and Senator-elect, all within fourteen 
days. 


For Local Option 


On prohibition he apparently walked 
the middle of the road during his 
twelve days as Governor. He stood for 
local option, but said he would not, and 
he did not, veto a law passed by the 
state legislature. 

Huey Long and Tom Heflin have both 
been his opponents in his verbal bat- 
tles in the senate. He told Heflin he 
was “sick and tired” of bigoted attacks 
on Al Smith. Heflin warned him that 
he would be tarred and feathered if he 
made that speech in Arkansas. 


Not To Be Bluffed 


“T will make that speech in Arkan- 
sas,” Robinson roared, “and I will make 
it in Alabama, too.” 

He is the dog-and-gun type; makes 
a hobby of outdoor athletics. A crack 
shot, he goes duck hunting in the Caro- 
linas every year. He says he has fished 
in every important American river. 
Golf he adores. “No old man can ever 
learn it,” he once informed the Senate. 
“Few young men ever master it. It is 
the exercise par excellence of the mid- 
dle-aged. It is the consolation of the 
senile. It is the despair of the ambi- 
tious.” 

The general opinion in Washington 
is that he came to the Senate with con- 
siderable talent, and has been growing 
ever since. Washington has broadened 
and polished the Arkansas boy, son of 
a poor country doctor. Dwight Mor- 
row learned that at the Naval Confer- 
ence in London. 

A portrait of President Wilson hangs 
in his Washington office. Wilson, who 
recognized his ability long ago, called 
him the “real moral and intellectual 
leader” of the Democrats in the Senate. 

Yet upon one occasion Senator Rob- 
inson did not hesitate to oppose Presi- 
dent Wilson. That was when Mr. Wil- 
son made known his wish for the de- 
feat of Senator James Reed, Missouri 
irreconcilable. Robinson went to Mis- 
souri and spoke to Reed. Reed and 
Robinson won; Mr. Wilson forgave the 
latter. 
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BIRTHDAY : Elihu Root Faces 
Ninth Decade Cheerfully 


Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of State, 
ex-United States Senator, long moulder 
of this nation’s foreign policies, cele- 
brated his 88th birthday at his Fifth 
Av. (New York) apartment last week. 

He sent word to newspapermen 
clamoring for an interview that his 
wish now is to live as quietly as he can, 
that he would stick to his rule of de- 
clining to philosophize publicly on his 
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Elihu Root, 88, Spoke of Freedom 


birthdays. He spent the day with his 
daughter Edith, wife of Lt. Col. U. S. 
Grant, ITI, reading cablegrams of con- 
gratulations from the many nations 
where his diplomatic feet have trod. 

From the time he was graduated 
from Hamilton College at Clinton, N. 
Y., in 1864, until his trip to Europe on 
behalf of The World Court four years 
ago, Elihu Root, in the cabinet or out, 
has loomed mightily against the hori- 
zon of American diplomacy. These 
days he spends reading, taking daily 
drives reminiscing with his friends, 
following with unabated keenness every 
move in world affairs. 





Charles M. Schwab, 71, Likes 
To Recall Stee! Mill Days 


Perennial optimist, Charles M. 
Schwab, Chairman of the Board of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., sat in his New 
York offices last week, his memory run- 
ning back through the years to the time 
he drove a stagecoach from Loretto, 
Pa., his birthplace, to Cresson five miles 
away. It was his 71st birthday. 

“The world has never been in worse 
shape, yet my belief in the future of 
America as the leading manufacturing 
nation of the world is unshaken.” 

Mr. Schwab went on to say: “My 
greatest happiness now is in thinking 
of those days in Homestead when I la- 
bored to bring a thing to perfection en- 
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tirely by myself.” 

He was thinking of the days when 
after working for the Carnegie Co., 
a stake driver, he had finally won th 
post of superintendent of the Home “ 
stead Steel Works in 1887. G 











Then, on his own, he could help buil In t 
and expand the steel industry. Later i den th 
he was always to be associated with bronze 
others in tremendous ventures wher tional 
the individual was lost in the group. pion. 

In the Homestead days, said Mr Muldo 
Schwab, “I would go into the hillr } of scu 
the evenings, and look down on my The 
work and know that it was good.” begin 
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DIED: Mrs. Corinne R. Robinson _ 
4 4 7” 

Sister of “T. R.” and Author regard 

Poet, essayist, woman of world af. Last 
fairs, Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Rob. youth ' 
inson, sister of the late Theodor Mm tor, ch 


Roosevelt, and aunt of Mrs. Franklip 
D. Roosevelt, died at her New Yor 
home last week at the age of 71. — 
In her chatty book, “My Brother 
Theodore Roosevelt,” while she focuiei 
attention upon her beloved hero, Mm 
Robinson threw many intimate side 
lights upon her own crowded, rich life 
She was much in demand as 4 
speaker for Republican party causes, 
For many years she was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
publican National Committee, and 
New York State Republican Com 
mittee. When her brother was in 1 
White House she was a frequent 
tor, entering eagerly into the exciti 
rush of the Roosevelt administration. 
Mrs. Robinson’s son, Theodore Douglas 
Robinson, was assistant secretary of 
the navy under President Coolidge. 
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Mrs. Robinson: Her Brother Her Hero 







In the last Presidential campaign sh 
refused to speak for President Hoover, 
saying that her affection for her niece, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt forbade it. 

Member of The Poetry Society of 
America, her devotion to poetry w# 
intense. Three years ago, her last 
book of poems, “Out of Nymph” w# 
published. Of her, The New York Her 
ald Tribune said editorially, “Her is 
lustrious brother did not have a richer 
zest for the affairs of mankind.” 
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BOXING: Statue of Schaaf 
Graces Temple of Pugilism 


In the lobby of Madison Square Gar- 
den there is a small and well executed 
pronze statue emblematic of interna- 
tional recognition of a boxing cham- 
pion. Gene Tunney and William 
Muldoon presented this tasteful piece 
of sculpture to a tasteless sport. 

The champions’ names on the base 
pegin with Sullivan, and end abruptly 
with Tunney. Since the latter re- 
nounced his title and washed his hands 
of the boxing business there has not 
been a champion whose title has been 
regarded as unassailable. 

Last week in Foxboro, Mass., the 
youth whom Mahouri Young, the sculp- 
tor, chose to model for his statue, was 
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William Muldoon and Trophy 


buried. He had died for his pains in 
trying to have his name engraved un- 
der the statue of himself. The fighter 
was, of course, Ernest Schaaf. 

Ironically enough the man who was 
selected to pose as the ideal fighter, 
and who died after the bout with Primo 
Carnera last fortnight, went down in 
the ring under a howl of “Fake” that 
shook the Garden. 


Look Into Boxing Game 


This unsavory business prompted 


§ people to look into boxing to find where 


and how it had gotten its bad name. 

Prior to the war there was only one 
fight, measured by modern standards, 
that was large. 

At that time people paid about 10% 
of the amount they were to pay later 
to see Tunney and Dempsey fight in 
Chicago, to watch Johnson win away 
Jeffries’ championship in 1910. 

From this point until after the war 
there was not a big gate. In 1919 


} the greatest crowd that had ever seen 


a fight up until then watched Dempsey 
break the ribs and fracture and dislo- 
tate the jaw of a giant, Willard. 
With their eyes opened by such a 
‘rowd, gamblers began to elbow their 


way into boxing in earnest. 

Faced with this situation the most 
stable elements in the profession 
hailed the Walker Law. Introduced in 
the state legislature by former Mayor 
James J. Walker it legalized boxing in 
New York State. Before this all 
matches were held in “clubs.” Anyone 
who had the price of a ticket to a match 
automatically became a member of one 
of these democratic associations. 


Had Dictatorial Powers 


The law created the State Boxing 
Commission which was the final boxing 
authority. Its three non-salaried mem- 
bers had almost dictatorial powers. 
They were enabled to issue or revoke 
licenses for matches; force fighters 
into or out of bouts; suspend boxers; 
levy fines. 

Despite this measure the boxing busi- 
ness continued to slip even further. 
Attempts to shore up a tottering struc- 
ture were ineffectual. 

As an aftermath of Schaaf’s death, 
came the usual shower of bills in the 
legislature, investigations and “new 
policies.” One would repeal. the 
Walker Law, thus outlawing boxing. 
Another would appoint an investigat- 
ing commission. Yet another would 
create a class of “super dreadnaught” 
fighters to do away with such wide 
discrepancies in weight as existed be- 
tween Schaaf and Carnera. 


Lighter Men Won 


They had forgotten that between 
Fitzsimmons and Dunkhurst there was 
a difference of 76 pounds, yet the 
lighter man won. Sharkey whipped a 
59% pound heavier Carnera and Demp- 
sey thrashed a 58%4 pound more mas- 
sive Willard. 

Meantime in Chicago a 20-year- 
old youngster, Henry Zuziak, staggered 
home from an amateur bout. 

“I’m sick, pa,” he said. Before he 
could be taken to a hospital he died, 
the result of two rounds of punching. 

Henry Zuziak was the fifth fighter to 
die this year from injuries received in 
the ring. Last year there were 
thirteen. 





Passing of Jim Corbett 
Recalls Sullivan Fight 


While writers and legislators were 
freely offering opinions about the 
Schaaf tragedy, a far greater ring 
character, whose name had never been 
besmirched by scandal, was quietly dy- 
ing in his small home in Bayside, Long 
Island, N. Y. James J. Corbett, whom 
the fists of the mighty John L. Sullivan 
had been unable to injure, expired from 
a cancerous liver last Saturday. 

The feat that he had accomplished 
41 years ago when he pounded Sullivan 
to the mat was the greatest accom- 
plishment of Jim Corbett’s life. It we3 
this that elevated him overnight from 
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an obscure San Francisco boxer to a 
man of world importance. It was this 
that gave him entree to a non-sport 
world where he was to make his live- 
lihood for the better part of his days. 


Started as Bank Runner 


One of nine children of a San Fran- 
cisco livery stable keeper, young Jim 
went to school until he was 15, when he 
got a job as bank runner. His brief as- 
sociation with school and bank plus a 
certain gentility of manner won him 
his coveted title, “Gentleman Jim.” He 
loved this title with a childlike naivete. 
For it was this that set him apart from 
other fighters of the time who were 
mostly illiterate clods. 

His first fight of any importance 
came in 1889 when he was 23. Corbett 
harbored a boyhood grudge against one 
Joe Choynski. Newspapers built the 
proportions of this grudge until finally 
their meeting was billed as: Labor vs 
Capital; Golden Gate Av. vs Hayes St.; 
Professional vs Amateur; Jew vs Gen- 
tile; California Club vs Olympic Club. 


Envoy of Amateur Sport 


The fiight, in which Corbett was the 
envoy of amateur sport and Hayes St., 
started in a barn. After four rounds 
the police arrived but Corbett escaped. 
The fight was continued a week later 
on a barge and the bank runner, repre- 
senting capital, won. 





WIDE WORLD 
“Gentleman Jim” 


Two years later the great John L. 
Sullivan was passing through San 
Francisco on his way to Australia. 
Natives wanted to see what their local 
wonder would look like against the 
great Sullivan. The champion, slightly 
in his cups, was approached. He would 
fight four one-minute rounds on one 
condition only: that both men fight in 
dress suits. 

The formal match brought out one 
thing. The two had decidedly different 
means of fighting. Young Corbett rep- 
resented speed and agility. Sullivan 
was a flat-footed killer type. 
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After his California appearance John 
L. continued his parade from one saloon 
to another. A snorting, melodramatic 
tyrant, he would swagger into a saloon 
and, slamming his fist on the bar, an- 
nounce: “Me name’s John L. Sullivan 
and—” 

If anyone doubted his contention, 
Sullivan woud give him $1,000 to stay 
four rounds. This was the moustach- 
ioed giant, loved and adored by the 
whole country, whom Corbett later 
challenged. 


Called a Bluffer 


Sullivan laughed and called the young 
fellow a bluffer. He was more consid- 
erate when Corbett was able to raise 
$10,000 as a side bet. The fight was 
then scheduled to take place at New 
Orleans on Sept. 7, 1892. 

The city was jammed for the bout. 
Ten thousand assorted people, including 
gunmen, gamblers, wrestlers, fighters 
and New Orleans gentlemen, crowded 
in the furnace-hot building. 


A Startling Contrast 


Corbett was a startling contrast to 
beer-bloated John L. He was lithe, tall 
and clear eyed.’ At the bell, Sullivan 
rushed out with his usual killer tactics. 
Corbett dodged, and continued to 
dodge. 

He managed to break the champion’s 
nose while sidestepping. Enraged, Sul- 
livan used virtually the same words 
that Dempsey used on Tunney: “Come 
in and fight.” 

For twenty rounds Corbett refused 
to do this. Then he saw that his bar- 
fly was ripe for killing. Quickly and 
thoroughly he did the job. After the 
referee had counted out the smashed 
and bloody lump on the floor, Sullivan 
drew himself to his feet. He looked 
mournfully out at his audience. 

“The old pitcher went to the well 
once too often,” he said. 


Abuse Instead of Praise- 


Instead of the shower of praise that 
Corbett expected, the press abused him 
for having robbed the country of one 
of its most colorful heroes. 

Nevertheless, his immediate popu- 
larity was sufficient for him to be a 
drawing power on the stage. Here his 
most notable role was in Shaw’s play, 
“Cashel Byron’s Profession.” 

Mixing occasional bouts with his 
stage appearances, he retained his 
title for four years. Then, Bob Fitz- 
simmons lifted it in Carson City, Nev. 


Left Ring in 1903 


After several attempts to come back 
Corbett finally deserted the ring in 
1903. 

During his last years he was on the 
vaudeville stage, wrote, lectured and 
talked over the radio. Although he 


was always a generous spender Cor-— 


bett managed to leave his second wife 
about $200,000. His was not the pau- 
per’s grave that claimed so many of 
his contemporary fighters. 
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WRESTLING: Body Scissors 
Hold Makes New Champion 


The airplane scissors came into its 
own Monday night in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, when Jim Brown- 
ing of Boston twirled Ed (“Strangler”) 
Lewis around with his legs and dropped 
him mercilessly on the floor, thereby 
winning the heavyweight wrestling 
championship of the world. 

Lewis fought for 574% minutes to get 
his famous headlock, but was so weak- 
ened by his trips through the air that 
his face was chalk-like as he finally 
gave in. 

In 21 years Lewis has taken part in 
3,500 matches. Perennial champion 
before wrestling was popularized by 
the dramatic Jim Londos school, he 
came out of retirement four years ago 
and won back the championship. Lon- 
dos, whom he has ironed out fourteen 
times, still claims the title. 





GREATEST: Sport Experts 
Do Not Vote as They Write 


The chins of 50 sport writers were 
invitingly extended for tapping last 
week when the Associated Press an- 
nounced the returns of the balloting to 
name the five greatest athletes of the 
decade. The results are in several in- 
stances astonishing in the light of what 
these authorities have been saying in 
their own columns for the past ten 
years, 

To “Bobby” Jones was voted first 
place, just ahead of “Babe” Ruth. 
Then followed Jack Dempsey, William 
T. Tilden and Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. 


Other Favorites 


The rest of the returns indicate that 
a great many writers have their special 
heroes. Ranked in order were: Paavo 
Nurmi, “Red” Grange, Gene Tunney, 
Robert Moses Grove, Henry Cochet, 
“Tony” Canzoneri, “Tommy” Hitchcock, 
Earl Sande, and Mrs. Glenna Collett 
Vare. Scattered votes were cast for 
Gallant Fox, horse; Marchmont 
Schwartz, Notre Dame football player; 
John Picus Quinn, baseball pitcher; 
“Eddie” Tolan, sprinter; “Jim” Bausch, 


Olympic decathlon champion; and 
“Ernie” Nevers, Stamford football 
back. 


The authorities were also asked to 
list names of those who stand out as 
sports leaders. They honored first 
Knute Rockne, then Rickard, Mack, 
Huggins, Jones, McGraw, Hall, Leader, 
Elbright, and Stagg. 








DOG SHOW : Airedale Bests All 


Breeds in Westminster Meet 


By all odds the greatest annual event 
in dogdom is the Westminster Kennel 
Club show. Workmen were busy all 
one night last week in Madison Square 
Garden preparing for it. They had to 
take up recently deserted hockey ice, 
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lay a floor and build rings. By 10:% 
the next morning the 2,240 
were arriving in force, and the judging 
had started at the fifty-seventh anny 
show. 

For three days critical judge 
thumbed the coats and examined the 
teeth of such dogs as Afghan hounds 
papilons, Samoyedes, salukis, whippets 
and otterhounds. To these and seventy 
other breeds they passed out ribbons 
But the most dramatic event did not 
come until the end of the third day, 
At this time the best dog of the show 
was selected. 


Picking the Best 


Out of the more than 2,000 dogs, six 
were selected as outstanding. Slowly 
these well-bred animals  paradej 
around Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge wh 
stood in the big green carpeted ring 
For eighteen minutes Mrs. Dodge, who 
was the first woman ever to judge this 
event, examined the strutting dog; 
which included a great dane, a pe 
kingese, an airedale, a spaniel, a grey- 
hound and a poodle. Then the airedale 
Warland Protector, was motioned from 
the rest. 

For the first time in eleven years a 
airedale had won the most coveted dog 
prize in the United States. This big 
boned, flat backed, barrel chested 
tiger brindle champion may revive 4 
long languishing vogue for airedales. 
If he does he will have to displace the 
Boston bulls which are now the most 
popular. 

In Warland Protector, New Jersey 
had a fifth straight winner at the West- 
minster show. In the last five meetings 
New Jersey dogs which have been hon- 
ored: a collie, a wire-haired fox terrier 
in both ’30 and ’31, a pointer and War- 
land Protector. 

The probable reason for this doni- 
nant position is the fact that New Jer 
sey is dotted with many well-equippei 
kennels. Also many rich dog fanciers 
have homes there. It is at her Madison, 
N. J., home that Mrs. Dodge annually 
decks the polo field with awnings ani 
judging rings for the biggest of all out- 
door shows, The Madison. 

This year’s show was free of uw 
pleasantries which usually accompany 
the show. There were none of the usual 
dog kidnappings or poisonings, 4 
though thirteen dachshunds, probable 
show entries, were poisoned a week 
before. 

Owners, intensely jealous of ead 
other, will resort to foul practices 
prevent a rival dog’s entry. One yea 
@ woman, about to make an entry jut 
before closing time, received a tee 
gram that her son was dead. The fale 
telegram had been sent by a rival a 
owner. ha 

As the show closed many ownéel 
crated their dogs to be expressed 
the next show. During this 
every winter the dogs travel a sh0F 
circuit much like vaudevillians. OW 
shows coming or gone are: ,Bostil 
Newark, Baltimore, and New Havel 
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Governor Comstock’s Valentine 


Michigan’s Bank Holiday Continues Over Week-End 
Emergency Declared on Advice From Washington 


Financial emergency in the proud 
State of Michigan and in Detroit, the 
city which catapulted to world great- 
ness in the span of a generation, con- 
tinued last week-end to affect 5,000,- 
000 people. 

Money talks, but throughout Michi- 
gan there was far more talk of money 
than there was money, for despite 
measures taken to overcome the crisis, 
cash was undeniably scarce. 

Hot-dog and hamburger stands were 
besieged by ravenous customers; man- 
tle-piece banks were hopefully raided 
by anxious housewives, and collections 
of old coins were gratefully remem- 
bered and scurried into circulation. 
Cigarettes were longingly desired but 
hesitantly purchased. Detroit adopted 
the panhandler’s slogan: “Brother, 
can you spare a dime—even a nickel 
would help?” 

This condition followed when Gov. 
William A. Comstock, called from the 
capitol in Lansing to Detroit, found a 
large trust company had been sucked 
into the quicksand of real estate de- 
preciation and forthwith proclaimed 
that “an acute financial emergency” 
existed in the State and ordered the im- 
mediate closing of all banks and trust 
companies, 550 in number, for an eight 
day period. 


Banks Obeyed Order 


The proclamation had no legal force 
and was unprecedented in the Wolver- 
ine state, although analogous to the 
twelve day bank moratorium declared 
last Fall by the Lieut. Gov. of Nevada. 
Yet all financial institutions in Michi- 
gan obeyed the order, some reluctantly, 
with the exception of a small number 
in the Upper Peninsula, which is in a 
different Federal Reserve District. 

“The holiday is merely an emergency 
measure,” Governor Comstock said, “‘to 
protect deposits while the banking 
structure is being strengthened.” 

The bank moratorium revolved 
around the Union Guardian Trust 
Co. of Detroit, an important unit 
in a group of bank and trust companies 
in Michigan, controlled by the aggres- 
sive Guardian Detroit Union Group, 
Inc. 

The units of this group, which are 
separate entities except for identical 
corporate control, have aggregate de- 
posits of $280,000,000, while the ag- 
gregate deposits of all the banks in 
the sixteen communities served by 
these units amount to more than a 
billion dollars or about three quarters 
of the $1,500,000,000 bank deposits in 
Michigan. 

President Hoover and high officials 


of the Treasury, Federal Reserve 
Board and Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. held executive meetings in 
Washington in an endeavor to forestall 
the impending banking trouble in 
Michigan. 

Then Government and Federal Re- 
serve representatives, hurriedly called 
to Detroit, conferred with state and 
city officials and Michigan bank heads 
in private session before the decision 
was reached that the Union Guardian 
Trust Co. must close its doors. 


Feared Run on Banks 


The conferees feared that the clos- 
ure would result in runs on other units 
of the Guardian Detroit group, and that 
panicky withdrawals might become 
statewide. The Governor was called 
and advised to issue his proclamation. 

Stock and bond prices, led by mo- 
tors, broke sharply on the various fi- 











WIDE WORLD 
Governor Comstock Assured “Generally” 


nancial exchanges of the country; for- 
eign currencies moved strongly against 
the dollar; wheat prices declined; the 
City of Detroit, unable to secure funds 
for the payment of bond interest, was 
in technical default—such were the 
ephemeral reactions to the announce- 
ment. 


Shrinking of Values 


The troubles of the Union Guardian 
Trust Co. arose from increasing with- 
drawals of deposits and a steady 
shrinking of the value of its assets, 
72% of which were represented by 
real estate. Detroit real estate values 
have dropped precipitously since 1929 
and real estate income has declined 
some 60%. 

The trust company’s realizable as- 
sets fell below the amount of deposit 
liabilities. Loans of $15,000,000 had 


been obtained from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and an additional loap 
of $22,000,000 was sought recently tp 
aid the company in meeting withdray. 
als and to allow it to liquidate. R.F.¢. 
officials refused the loan.on the ground 
that the available assets offered insuf- 
ficient security, but not before the old 
feud between Henry Ford and Senator 
James Couzens, his former associate, 
had been revived, according to a copy. 
righted article by The Detroit Free 
Press. 


Big Ford Deposit 


One of the principle items of the 
trust company, the article stated, was 
a deposit of $7,100,000 of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. Senator Couzens, chairman of 
the committee named by the Senate to 
inquire into the loans of the R. F. ¢, 
was the chief questioner of the collat- 
eral offered. 

“He vowed that he would go on the 
floor of the Senate and denounce the 
loan if it were made,” but thereafter 
suggested that the Ford deposit be held 
as part security for the loan. 

Mr. Ford, who had already advanced 
funds to the trust company in previ- 
ous crises, refused to allow his depos- 
it to become “frozen” unless other 
large depositors did likewise. “I am 
not likely to leave my money in a bank 
in order to prevent Jim Couzens spout- 
ing. on the floor of the Senate,” Mr. 
Ford said, according to the newspaper 
article. 

Meanwhile, the relief resources of 
the nation were marshalled to relieve 
the harassed citizens of the State. Air- 
planes from Washington swooped into 
Detroit bearing Treasury currency for 
Postal Savings branches, where de 
mands were heavy. 


Flow of Millions 


Consignments of millions of dollars 
of gold and currency flowed into the 
vaults of the branch of the Federal Re 
serve in Detroit, sent from the Chicago 
and New York units of the System. 

Two days after the proclamation 
the banks in Detroit reopened to 4a: 
low depositors to withdraw up to 5% 
of their checking and savings accounts. 
The city had accepted its misfortune 
philosophically and was getting back 
to.a normal basis. 

Meantime, Governor Comstock reas 
sured his constituents. “We are hew- 
ing a way out of this predicament,” he 
said. “The legislature is ready to pass 
laws to protect banks and their de 
posits. 

“There will be a dictator for the 
state’s banks. Legislation for that # 
being drawn both in the Michigan AS 
sembly and in Congress. I believe # 
will be passed and that the crisis wil 
be avoided. 

“Let me assure you,” the Govern 
concluded, “that the banks in Michiga. 
generally speaking, are not in 
shape.” 
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INSULL: Three Inquiries Bare 
Secrets of His Operations 


While Samuel Insull, fugitive in 
Greece, gazed idly last week at ancient 
ruins, the wreck of his financial pyra- 
mids was being scrutinized in three 
American tribunals. As a result of 
these and previous inquiries, a tomb- 
stone was erected for the holding-com- 
pany hierarchies of the ’20s. 

Coincidentally, another symbol of a 
yanishing era for utilities, the National 
Electric Light Ass’n, was officially dis- 
solved last week. It would have been 
48 years old today. Samuel Insull had 
long been active in its affairs, particu- 
larly in glorifying the American kilo- 
watt-hour. 


Form New Institute 


The collapse of the Insull superstruc- 
ture last year put an end to that. A 
new group, led by younger men, took 
charge. Last month they formed the 
Edison Electric Institute, to displace 
the N. E. L. A. and the ethics which it 
represented in the public mind. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in 
its utility investigation begun five years 
ago, had been the N. E. L. A.’s chief 
critic. Last week, this body was one 
of the three tribunals ferreting the In- 
sull story, which had claimed its at- 
tention for many months. 

A second tribunal took form in Chi- 
cago last week, when 25 subpoenas 
were served for an investigation by a 
Federal grand jury of a bankrupt In- 
sull unit, Corporation Securities Co. 

It was through this organization, 
and allied Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., also bankrupt now, that Samuel 
Insull sought to retain control of his 
vast utility enterprises, in the scram- 
ble for properties of the late ’20s. 


Senate Committee Acts 


A third tribunal was the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
which has delved into aspects of the 
stock market since last Spring. Dis- 
tinguished men testified at its three- 
day hearings last week on the Insull 
situation. The background for the in- 
volved picture was sketched by Owen 
D. Young, who had once worked out 
a plan for German reparations: 

“I confess to a feeling of complete 
helplessness when I began to examine 
the complicated structure of the Insull 
group .. . holding companies imposed 
on operating companies, holding com- 
panies imposed on holding companies 
... if one company needed money and 
another . . . had money, they trans- 
ferred it to the first . . . it was impossi- 
ble to get an accounting system that 
would not have misled even the officers 
themselves . . .” 

Mr. Young also described the efforts 
that he made a year ago, at Mr. Insull’s 
urgent request, for a “standstill” agree- 
ment among the Chicago and New 
York banks which had loaned more 
than $80,000,000 to Insull companies. 
The edifice was already badly shaken 





from the fall in market values. By 
April, it was evident that nothing could 
be done to save it, so Mr. Young advo- 
cated receivership. 

Certain bank loans were discussed 
by other witnesses, including Melvin A. 
Traylor and Charles G. Dawes. The 
latter detailed, with old-time table 
poundings, the much-touted borrowings 
from Central Republic Bank and Trust 
Co., which totaled nearly $12,000,000— 
close to 50% of the bank’s capital and 
surplus. 

Mr. Dawes observed: “I think a feel- 
ing of sadness should come over any 
bankers who had a part in the negotia- 
tion of loans to the Insull utility 
companies.” 

Ferdinand Pecora, the committee’s 





BEVERAGES: Soft Drink 
Maker Prepares for Repeal 


Another prominent dry has joined 
the wet parade. This time it is a cor- 
poration, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
one of the largest in the business of 
carbonated beverages. It is now com- 
pleting plans for selling ales, wines 
and spirits, when and if, through its 
more than 410,000 retail outlets in the 
United States. Its directors, some of 
them drys, approve. 

Canada Dry has thereby become the 
first major company of its kind to an- 
nounce itself as a prospective purveyor 
for both hard and soft libations. 

All kinds of old-time brews, vintages 
and distillations will be handled, both 





ACME 


Samuel Insull, Jr., in the Middle of Senators, Was Earnest 


aggressive, Sicilian-born counsel, who 
deserted his studies for the Episcopalian 
ministry to become a lawyer, developed 
that the proceeds of many of these 
loans went into the stock market. 
Thursday Mr. Insull vainly attempted 
to support the inflated prices of the 
stocks in his companies upon which 
the weird pyramid rested. 

Young Samuel Insull, Jr., earnest 
but confused, tried to explain how the 
values had originally been inflated. 
The family—his father, mother, uncle 
Martin J., now in Canada and himself 
—had turned over its holdings in the 
various utilities to the new Insull Util- 
ity Investment, Inc., for the latter’s 
stock, at prices far below the value of 
the new shares in the market. The 
same thing happened with Corporation 
Securities Co. 


Rushed in To Buy 


There followed public offering of 
these companies’ bonds and stocks, and 


_ @ bewildering series of transactions be- 


tween the family and these two “top” 
trusts. The public, watching prices 
soar, rushed in to buy. 

The part played in this performance 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., large invest- 
ment bankers long identified with In- 
sull underwritings, was outlined by the 
president, Harold L. Stuart. 

As consideration for its services, the 
firm received valuable options. In one 
case, the profit was so high that part of 
it was returned. 


domestic and imported. Because of 
present and prospective tariffs, the do- 
mestic will probably predominate in 
point of volume, particularly in beers 
and wines. 

Thirteen years of prohibition have 
brought refinements in the acts of 
brewing and wine-making which few 
appreciate, engulfed as palates are in 
the sickening sea of bootleg booze. 
From these advances Canada Dry ex- 
pects to profit, once the way is clear 
for legal distribution. Particularly 
does it look to the vineyardists in the 
Napa Valley and other California hill- 
sides, to the less numerous but no less 
skilled wine makers of Ohio, Missouri 
and Western New York. 


A Distinct Personnel 


The vehicle which Canada Dry will 
use has just taken corporate form un- 
der the laws of New York State, with 
the name of Canada Dry Sales & Im- 
port Co. A wholly owned subsidiary 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., this 
new distributing concern will have a 
personnel entirely distinct from the or- 
ganization so carefully trained in the 
subtleties of soft drinks during the past 
ten years. 

The new offspring, however, will 
have behind it the far-flung facilities of 
the parent. It will also have the help 
of the parent’s resources, including 
more than $2,500,000 in cash, and the 
long-cherished item of good will, car- 
ried at only $1 but worth millions. 
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The idea behind the new company 
was germinated some nine months ago 
when a German brewer wrote to Can- 
ada Dry to ask whether it would be 
interested to act as his American dis- 
tributor if prohibition were repealed. 
The management, at first, did not give 
the matter serious consideration. The 
answer to the brewer was friendly but 
non-committal. 

The European wine and spirit trade 
heard of the incident and sensed the 
possibilities. Soon its representatives 
in growing numbers began to write and 
visit Canada Dry’s New York offices. 

Elbridge Adams, 35, in charge of 
Canada Dry’s foreign sales, organized 
and will manage the new company. 
He now has the enthusiastic support of 
the head of Canada Dry, P. D. Saylor, 
personally a teetotaler. 








RAILROADS: “Coffee and—” 


Now Feature of Diner Service 


Many are the devices used by the 
hard-pressed railroads these days to 
lure passengers. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad announced 
last week that they would put no-tip, 
low-priced dining cars into commission 
on the Bankers Express running be- 
tween New York and New London, 
Conn. 

“We are making it possible for a 
passenger using the Bankers Express 
to step into the diner and get coffee 
and a doughnut for 15 cents,” said an 
official of the railroad. “He will be 
made to feel just as much at home as 
the man who eats a hearty breakfast.” 

Negro. women, clad in green and lav- 

‘ender uniforms, will take the places of 

the white-coated waiters, and will stu- 
diously refuse tips. Combination diner 
and club-equipment will be put on some 
of the evening trains of the New Hav- 
en where 80 cents for a minute steak 
will be the top price. 


Commuters’ Idea 


Inspiration for this new diner thrift- 
iness may have come from the idea of 
two Westport, Conn., commuters who 
liked leisurely breakfasts. 

These two, Louis Ritter and Holman 
Scott, persuaded the New Haven road 
to rip the insides out of an ordinary 
day-coach. Down one side of the car 
they ran counters with shelves. Tables 
for four were attached to the wall of 
the other side. Cooks and stoves were 
installed. The interior, with tables and 
shelves of scrubbed pine, was designed 
to give the impression of an old-time 
New England dining-room. 








AIRLINES: Eastern Transport 
Buys Out Strong Competition 


The Ludington Line has long been 
a thorn in the side of Eastern Air 
Transport. On what is probably the 
most lucrative passenger run in the 
country, Washington-New York, their 


ships ran a parallel course. 


Ludington’s best scheduled time was 
E. A. T.’s was 2 
Where E. A. T. ran their ships 
at odd hours passengers knew that 
every hour and on the hour there was 
a Ludington ship. The result of this 
regular service and fast schedule was 
that Ludington carried 85,000 passen- 
gers on this 210 mile run in its first 
Of the 
passengers riding on the nearly 50,000 
miles of airways in the United States, 
Ludington carried 25% on their short 


1 hour, 45 minutes. 
hours. 


fourteen months of operation. 


run, during 1931. 


The simplest way for E. A. T. to get 
rid of this kind of competition was to 





buy it. Last week, they did. Luding- 
ton was willing to sell, for without a 
mail contract they were unable to op- 
erate profitably. Since their first year 
in 1930-31 when they surprised the 
aviation world by making $8,073, they 
have lost money. 

The Department of Commerce was 
never disposed to grant them the air 
mail contract which would have made 
operation profitable. It was not felt 
that there should be two competing 
lines on this short run. 


Keep Price Secret 


How much Eastern paid Nicholas and 
Townsend Ludington for their airline 
was not announced. 

The Brothers Ludington are well- 
born, socially inclined Philadelphians. 
When he finished at Yale in 1927 Nick 
Ludington entered the brokerage busi- 
ness with the ill-fated J. A. Sisto & 
Co. 

Handsome and affable Nick headed 
Ludington as president. His older 
brother, Townsend, took the vice pres- 
idency for himself. By contrast he is 
quiet and retiring. It fell to him to 


take care of the technical end. 

As a wedge with which they may 
soon again enter the aviation business 
they retained two of their fields, at 
Washington and at Camden, N. J. 
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NOTES: The Week in Finane 
in Highlight and Review 


The Michigan Bank moratorium (ge. 
page 22) placed another milestone 
the gloomy highway of American com. 
mercial banking, which has bee 
marked by some 10,000 bank failures 
during the past decade. 

Stocks reacted badly by breaking re. 
sistance levels established last October, 
and finally closed down for thé week 
Government and Corporation bonds 
likewise proved vulnerable. 


The Angle of Interest 


The angle of interest, however, from 
a long-term point of view, shifted from 
Michigan to Washington and centerej 
on the policy of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., which considered the 
collateral offered by the key bank in 
the Michigan situation to be insuf. 
ficient security for the loan desired. 

Both in and out of Congress there is 
a divergence of opinion as to the fune- 
tion of the R. F. C. Liberals believe 
that its funds should be used to dam 
any breach of cataclysmic proportions, 
the opening of which would disrupt 
confidence and retard recovery. Con- 
servatives, usually proponents of a 
balanced budget, are equally firm in 
their view that the R. F. C. should dis- 
pense the money of taxpayers only 
when adequate security is offered. 


A Policy Indicated 


The Michigan denial clearly indi- 
cated the policy that the R. F. C. was 
following last week. Figures made 
public by the corporation this week 
showed that advances to banks 
through Jan. 31 of this year totaled 
$894,047,000, of which $278,743,000 had 
been repaid. 

Loans authorized to banks amounted 
to $1,005,837,000, of which $71,062,000 
had been withdrawn or cancelled, and 
$40,728,000 remained to the credit of 
the borrowers. 

The Michigan key bank requested a 
loan of $22,000,000. 


* * * 


The first major casualty in the auto- 
mobile industry during the depression 
occured last week when the Willys- 
Overland Co. was forced into a “friend- 
ly” receivership to permit a reorgani- 
zation of the capital structure. The 
troubles of the company were attributed 
to a shrinkage in the demand for auto 
mobiles. John N. Willys, chairman 


-of the board, and L. A. Miller, presi- 


dent were appointed receivers. 


Resigned As Ambassador 


Mr. Willys resigned his post as Am- 
bassador to Poland last Summer 
resume charge of the company’s af- 
fairs. Twice before he has succeeded 
in rescuing it from the backwash of 
major depressions and it was under 
his direction that it grew to be one of 
the first successful large producers of 
automobiles in this country. 
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SCIENCE 





—_—__ 


POSITRON: New Matter May 


Be Mate of the Electron 


The tendency in science is to sim- 
plify. Einstein feels electricity, mag- 
netism, and gravity are as streamers on 
a maypole. They have a merging 
point toward which he is laboriously 
proceeding. When he gets to the top 
of the pole he hopes that he will have 
one equation to express them all. 

While he is studying energy other 
physicists are studying matter. Just as 
fiction detectives have to start at the 
top with a welter of facts and work 
down to a logical clue, these physicists 
have been working tirelessly to isolate 
the fundamental bits of underlying 
matter that make our universe. 


A New Matter Brick 


Last week the discovery of another 
of these matter bricks was announced, 
from the Cavendish Laboratories at 
Cambridge University, England. This 
newly discovered member of the family 
of matter particles had been tentatively 
called the positron, to distinguish it 
from its mate, the electron, which may 
now be renamed the negatron, since it 
is a negatively charged particle of mat- 
ter. Its closest mate is the proton, a 
positively charged particle which is 
1850 times as large. 

This wide discrepancy has puzzled 
physicists. If the laws they had come 
to respect held, the electron should have 
had an equal and opposite mate its own 
size. 

Dr. Carl D. Anderson of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, suspected 
last fall that he had found a new mate 
for the electron. But he was too busily 
engaged in cosmic ray research with 
his superior, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, to 
make an independent investigation of 
his surmise. 

So he wrote one paper on the sub- 
ject. He told how he had seen tracks 
made by positive electric particles. 
They were not proton tracks. What 
were they then? 

He wasn’t sure but his suggestions 
were sufficiently sound to set Dr. P. M. 
S. Blackett and his colleague D. G. 
Occhialini to work in the big and well 
equipped Cavendish Laboratories. 


Smashed to Atoms 


For months they fired cosmic rays 
from guns with energies estimated at 
between 100 and 300 million volts. 
They aimed them through a lead screen 
and smashed them into copper atoms. 
Patiently they took 500 photographs of 
what happened. 

A cinema fan would have said their 
yhotography was miserable had he been 
at the Royal Society meeting last week 
and seen them flashed on a screen. For 
they looked like nothing but very bad 
Pictures of bursting star shells. 

The trained eye could easily detect 
electron tracks. It fell to Dr. Black- 
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ett to tell his audience what the other 
tracks were. They were the tracks of 
the positive electron. Children of vio- 
lence, they were born during the re- 
sultant explosion caused by the cosmic 
ray smashing into the copper. They 
lived only a fraction of a second, just 
long enough to betray their existence. 








HEAVISIDE: Ionized Air Layer 
1,300 Miles up at Poles 


Like a great protecting blanket the 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer of ionized at- 
mosphere stretches around the earth. 
How high in the stratosphere it extends 
has been a matter of conjecture. What 
it is and what it does has also puzzled 
scientific men. 

The most generally accepted theory 
would have it originate in the sun. This 








Capt. Bob Bartlett Reported 


holds that it comes to the earth as ul- 
tra-violet light, and is changed to ener- 
gy gas at the Equator. Then it grad- 
ually spreads into a film around the 
earth and is largely concentrated at the 
polar regions by the earth’s magnetic 
field. 

As nearly as can be determined the 
most practical function of the layer is 
to prevent radio signals from being dis- 
sipated. For when they hit the Heavi- 
side layer they bounce back to earth 
again. 

With the Heaviside layer at last hav- 
ing a practical function scientific men 
have been concerning themselves with 
it more and more. To attempt to solve 
some of its puzzling features Dr. H. B. 
Maris of the Naval Research Labora- 
tory, went to Fairbanks, Alaska, last 
Fall. 


Bartlett Tells Story 


Last week Capt. Bob Bartlett, polar 
explorer, who took Peary to the North 
Pole, told the story of the research 
work to The New York Times. 

Dr. Maris, according to Capt. Bart- 
lett, concluded that the Heaviside layer 
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did not come from the sun, but was 
rather the result of friction between 
the earth’s atmosphere and interstellar 
débris. This débris rubbing against the 
earth’s atmosphere built up a positive 
electrical charge. 


Gives Homely Example 


To anticipate critics he pointed out 
that charges of as much as 1000 volts 
of static electricity may be generated 
by simply stroking a cat’s back. These 
charges of positive electricity in the air 
are not neutralized by negative par- 
ticles because there aren’t a sufficient 
number of the iatter. 

The positive charge of the earth re- 
pels these positive ions in the atmos- 
phere. Near the Equator they are 
caught in the magnetic field, and the 
Heaviside layer is about 200 miles over- 
head. At the poles the layer reaches a 
point of electrostatic equilibrium as far 
as 1300 miles above the earth. This lat- 
ter figure surprised scientists because 
they generally place the Heaviside layer 
some 400 miles up. 











AVIATION 





SEA AIRPORT: Canvas Is- 
land For Mid-Ocean Station 


Visionary aviation enthusiasts have, 
for many years foreseen great floating 
islands dotting the seas. They were to 
be used as airports to break long 
flights between continents. The dif- 
ficulty has always been that the cost of 
construction. 

But last week a practical solution 
was seen when an old boat, the West- 
phalen, steamed through the Bremer- 
haven (Germany), locks into the North 
Sea. People standing on the flat color- 
less. shore of the Weser could see the 
5,000 ton ship head into the wind. 

Suddenly a giant seaplane was shot 
from the ship’s forward deck. It was 
catapulted so quickly that its drop was 
scarcely perceptible. The flying boat 
circled several times while the ship 
lowered a dragsail from the stern. 

The big canvas sank in the water 
at first then gradually rose to the sur- 
face under stress of the ship’s towing. 
Finally it became taut. Then the plane 
circled and landed on the canvas. 


Taxied to the Ship 


The plane taxied up beside the ship 
and was hoisted aboard. All of this 
was just a dress rehearsal of what the 
great German airline company, Luft- 
hansa, hope to be doing frequently in 
the south Atlantic by 1934. 

The old Westphalen will be anchored 
midway between British Gambia, the 
most westerly point of Africa, and Per- 
nambuco, the most easterly point in 
South America 

When Lufthansa starts running 
scheduled mail planes between Berlin 
and Rio they will make the trip in 
about four and one half days. 
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STAGE: “Alien Corn” Misses; 
Miss Cornell Scores Usual Hit 


Katharine Cornell can give a glorious 
performance. Sidney Howard can write 
a fine play and Guthrie McClintic, the 
star’s husband, is a good director. These 
facts have been demonstrated too often 
to require further proof. But “Alien 
Corn,” with which the Belasco Theater 
in New York was relighted Monday 
night, displays none of them to the best 
advantage. 

It is because of the high standards 
the three distinguished participants at- 
tained in the past that audiences are 


of 24, the daughter of Austrian parents, 
one a distinguished violinist with a vio- 
lent temper and the other a Wagnerian 
soprano. 


Story of the Play 


Herr Brandt was interned during the 
war, during which period he suffered an 
incurable injury to his left arm. And 
his wife died. 

More embittered than ever, he and 
his little daughter Elsa (Miss Cornell) 
beat their way about the country, al- 
ways hoping’ to get home to Austria. 
As the play opens she is supporting 
him by giving piano lessons at a dreary 
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VANDAMM 


Cultivators of “Alien Corn”—Mr. and Mrs. McClintic 


more sensitive to whatever short-com- 
ings they now reveal. 


Howard Has Done Better 


While it is a far better play than 
some in which Miss Cornell has ap- 
peared, it is not up to the mark Mr. 
Howard set when he wrote “The Silver 
Cord,” “They Knew What They 
Wanted” and “Ned McCobb’s Daugh- 
ter.” But from the pen of a newcomer, 
and played by a troupe who didn’t try 
quite so hard, “Alien Corn” might well 
be hailed by not too exacting critics as 
a minor masterpiece. 


Missed Spirit of Character 


Miss Cornell possesses a vibrant per- 
sonality, great sincerity in her work, 
energy, courage and an unforgettable 
voice. These qualities are all in evi- 
dence in her new production. Her 
choice of a vehicle is, however, open to 
question, as she never seemed quite 
able to capture the spirit of the essen- 
tially simple character that she was 
trying to portray. 

“Alien Corn” is the story of a girl 


Corn Belt college for women. 

There are men on the faculty, how- 
ever, and young Mr. Conway, son of the 
founder of Conway College, is about. 
Elsa had what she thought would be a 
fleeting affair with an intense and over- 
worked instructor the preceding Sum- 
mer. So sure is she it is over, that she 
and her father have just rented a house 
in which the instructor is to live, too. 

The instructor is not so sure but Mr. 
Conway has come into the problem and, 
notwithstanding the existence of his 
uncommonly silly wife, she falls in love 
with him. 

A chance to get a musical scholar- 
ship in Vienna is lost because her ar- 
tistic principles will not allow her to 
be accompanist at a concert to Mrs. 
Conway, a hopeless amateur singer. 


Her Big Problem 


The rest of “Alien Corn” is devoted 
to the question of which of her passions 
will prove the strongest—her musical 
career, her father’s welfare or her 
wealthy if commonplace admirer. Art 
triumphs. 
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Many in the first audience were heanj 
to say that they liked Katharine Cor. 
nell but not the play. Possibly, a more 
accurate way of expressing such bewil- 
dered feelings would be to say that 
Miss Cornell’s performance was effec. 
tive, but was not in key with the way 
the part was written. 

Always intense, and making full use 
of her thrilling voice, she is rarely the 
direct, although temperamental child 
that Sidney Howard had in mind. 


“Conquest,” Modern Version 
of “Hamlet” With Balky Prince 


Back in 1922 Anne Nichols rewrote 
“Romeo and Juliet,” called it “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” and it ran five years. Last 
Saturday Arthur Hopkins as play- 
wright-producer-director presented at 
the Plymouth Theater, New York 
“Conquest,” his version of “Hamlet.” 

In “Conquest” what there is of action 
comes from the downfall of a manu- 
facturing king and the efforts of his son 
to get revenge. 


The Prince’s Dilemma 


The outlines of the plot of “Hamlet” 
are paraphrased closely enough, with, 
however, two odd exceptions: Fritz 
Nolte, the modern Prince cannot bring 
himself to debauch Eva Locke, present 
day Ophelia, although she is quite pre- 
pared for extra-marital experiment. His 
mother fixation intervenes. Also, though 
he achieves the business ruin of his 
stepfather, he permits him to live. The 
play ends with the embrace of Fritz 
and Eva-Ophelia on the eve of their 
marriage. 

Prospective patrons who have heard 
that “Conquest” is a new treatment of 
the “Hamlet” theme, with Judith An- 
derson featured, might suppose it s 
“modern” that she would play the 
Prince, but not so. 

Miss Anderson, as the mother, uses 
all the tricks of the acting trade. 


One Sunday Afternoon 
Full of Sentiment 


Dress the characters in old fash- 
ioned clothes, have a barrel orgal 
playing “In the Good Old Summer 
Time” off stage, and there are bound 
to be moist eyes in the audience ata 
play. 

That Kind of a Play 


Such is James Hagan’s “One Sunday 
Afternoon” which Leo Bulgakov has 
both sponsored and directed at the 
Little Theatre in New York. 

In the prologue, Biff Grimes, 4 
small town dentist, has in his chair 
the prosperous banker who won his 
girl 20-odd years before. As he applies 
the gas, the dentist’s thoughts go back 
to the old days, the lights dim and the 
play proper begins. 


Biff is the town bully, but he hal§ 


the well known heart of gold. When ht 
loses his girl he marries on the tf 
bound her less colorful friend. 
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Horse Car Graduate 
Becomes Fortune Teller 


Another bit of more or less authen- 
tic Americana has made its appear- 
ance on the screen in the form of “The 
Great Jasper” (Radio). Richard Dix 
plays a horse car driver, a drinker and 
playboy of the old school, and an 
Atlantic City astrologer. 

Mr. Dix passes through the filmy 
years taking his fun where he finds it, 
and, also, an obvious enjoyment in 
the part. 

Starting as a driver, Jasper Horn 
is promoted to superintendent of the 
car line when he quells a strike. He 
also becomes intimate with his em- 
ployer’s foreign wife, played by the 
latest entrant in the Garbo-Dietrich 
sweepstake, Wera Engels. 

Both his own nagging wife and the 
poss find out, and he has to leave 
town. 


Meets Better Drinker 


Considering that his son is due for 
a rest from his mother, too, Jasper 
takes him along to Atlantic City. In 
that resort he meets an elderly as- 
trologer, delightfully enacted by Edna 
May Oliver, who is a better drinker 
than fortune teller. 

When her excesses hasten her death, 
she leaves Jasper the business, and he 
eventually becomes “The Great Jas- 
per” with a temple. where he tells the 
fortunes of women only. 

What weakness the film has is the 
fault of the way the part of the glum 
wife has been written. It seemed un- 
fortunate that such a cheerful rep- 
robate as Jasper should have to repent 
on his deathbed, and give his son 
maudlin advice. 


The Hollywood Zoo 
Romps Through “Nagana” 


“Nagana” (Universal) is an at- 
tempt to combine wild animals, a wild 
white woman with a Russian accent, 
naked natives of Los Angeles’ Harlem 
and a highly implausible bit of sci- 
entific research. 

One redeeming feature is the acting 
in one of the lesser parts of an engag- 
ing Japanese, M. Morita, as a charac- 
ter evidently based on the noted Dr. 
Noguchi, late Rockefeller researchist. 


To Africa for Serum 


In the picture, Dr. Walter Rad- 
hor penetrates Africa upon a quest for 
a serum to cure sleeping sickness— 
“Nagana” the natives call it. 

Countess Lubeska, (Tela Birell) has 
followed the doctor even to a native 
village in the interior which is being 
ravaged by tsetse flies. 

Instead of showing gratitude to the 
Scientist for trying to save them, the 
blacks tie the fastidiously attired no- 
blewoman to a stake to be devoured by 
crocodiles if Dr. Radnor does not save 
her in time. He does—by turning 
loose on the natives practically the 


whole of the Hollywood zoo on which 
he has been experimenting. 

It must have been that zoo, for with 
a refreshing disregard for natural his- 
tory, the generous producers have in- 
cluded in it tigers not found wild in 
Africa. 





Humorous Touches Save 
A New Austrian Movie 


The more knowing of picture fans 
have for some time been acquainted 
with the work of Geza von Bolvary, 
the director who was responsible for 
“Two Hearts in Three-Quarter Time.” 

His light touch is easily recognizable 
and throngs laughed heartily at the 
New York opening of his latest, “Ich 
Will Nicht Wissen Wer Du Bist” 
(International), freely translated as 
“Don’t Tell Me Who You Are.” 


Delightful Music 


The plot? Simply the old one about 
a young man who is broke and falls 
in love. He gets a job as chauffeur for 
his girl’s uncle, sure enough, he turns 
out to be a count, so it’s all right 
for her to marry him. 

But so numerous are Director von 
Bolvary’s ingenious and humorous con- 
ceits, so tuneful the music and so 
lovely the scenery of Austria and 
Lake Como that the film is sheer de- 











Miss Birell—Dress for Africa 


light. English subtitles are also far 
more helpful than usual. 








FOX-FILMED: By Upton Sin- 
clair Who Scores High Finance 


A stocky, little man in a white 
sweater moved up and down a Southern 
Californian studio, orating. His audi- 
ence consisted of a stenographer, hard- 
pressed to keep up with his machine- 
gun speech, his lawyer and Upton Sin- 
clair, crusading novelist. 

Every day for 36 days William Fox 
went to Sinclair’s studio to pour out 
the story of his colorful life. 

“When we got through,” says Sin- 
clair in his just published book, “Upton 
Sinclair Presents William Fox,” “there 
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were 758 pages, enough for two vol- 
umes of the size of the published one. 
In addition there is a suitcase and two 
drawers full of correspondence, pam- 
phlets, court records and corporation 
reports.” 








ACME 
Mr, Sinclair Waits for Libel Suits 


The book, which Sinclair publishes 
himself, and the proceeds from which, 
he says, he will devote to the Sinclair 
Foundation for publishing his novels in 
standard form, takes the motion picture 
man, Horatio Alger style, from the 
time he was peddling “iozengers” in 
New York’s Central Park, to the time 
that he was at the crest of his financial 
wave just before the Stock Market 
crash of 1929. 


Took Immense Sum 


For the two years before that, Fox 
had obtained from the investment mar- 
ket something” over $135,000,000. 

He tells Sinclair, and Sinclair omits 
none of the melodramatic in the re- 
telling, that there was then hatched a 
conspiracy on the part of investment 
houses and utilities to wrest from him 
control of the far-flung Fox theatrical 
enterprises, valued then at around 
$300,000,000. 

When the Fox affairs finally got into 
the hands of the receivers, while Fox 
was not exactly ruined, he was never- 
theless embittered enough to look for 
some author to whom he could tell the 
inside story. “This wary and hard- 
fighting ‘Fox’—he likes to play with 
his own name—got away with $20,000,- 
000 of his enemies’ money,” says Sin- 
clair. 

Sinclair took on the job, and now 
advertises the book as “A Feature Pic- 
ture of Wall Street and High Finance. 
In 29 reels. A melodrama of Fortune, 
Conflict and Triumph. Packed with 
Thrills and Heart-Throbs.” 


Awaits The Outcome 


The Socialist novelist sits today in 
his studio at West Branch, Los Angeles, 
waiting hopefully for orders for his 
book at $3.00 a copy, and suits for 
libel on the part of powerful interests 
whose names stud every page of “Up- 
ton Sinclair Presents William Fox.” 
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OPERA: Stars of Other Days to 
. Shine at Gatti’s Jubilee 


On next Sunday evening the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Associ- 
ation will give a surprise party. In ad- 
dition to the present corps, the bill will 
be reinforced with the names of many 
returning to the stage on which they 
scored triumphs in the past. 


His Silver Jubilee 


Last season saw the success of a 
similar surprise party. That was for 


the benefit of the unemployed. This 
is to celebrate the silver jubilee of an 
individual who is very much employed. 


For twenty-five consecutive years 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza has directed the 
Metropolitan. To mark the occasion a 


banquet was suggested. This or a re- 
ception he vetoed and the surprise 


party idea was a compromise—and a 


happy one. 
Mystery Without a Myth 


As the operatic situation becomes 
increasingly murky the figure of Gatti 
becomes clearer. For years he has been 
a mystery without a myth, but the 
“dear public” of his artists are realiz- 
ing now what it owes to him, and it is 
right they should take part in the 


celebrations. 


Something of the mystery that has 
been about him for all his twenty-five 
years is part of the man rather than, 
as has been hinted, of his deliberate 
making. With the announcement that 
Otto Kahn had put forward his name 
and the directors were negotiating 
the press looked to the 
foreign correspondents for enlighten- 


with him, 


ment. 
Director at Early Age 


They next proclaimed the new direc- 
tor as having been born in Udine, Man- 


tua and Ferrara—the first is cor- 
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Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


wi my A, Ow 
Feb. 25. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, con- 
‘ducting. COLUM- 
SE 6b@ ss owee sens bie 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. N BC - 
of Peres 8:15 7:15 6:15 5:15 


Feb.26, Dr. Alfred Hu- 
genberg, from Berlin. 
NBC—WEAF ...... 2:15 1:15 12:35 11:15 
N. Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Bruno 
Walter conducting. 
COLUMBIA ........ 3:00 2:00 1:00 12:00 


March 3.Walter Dam- 
rosch conducts NBC 
orchestra. WEAF— 
WES 6 ccccnti@ese set's 
Philadelphia S y m - 
phony, Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting. 
COLUMBIA ........ 2:30 


Metropolitan Opera 


Company, “Tristan.” 
NBC—WEAF ...... 


11:00 10:00 9:00 8:00 


11:00 10:00 9:00 8:00 


1:30 12:30 11:30 


3:15 2:15 1:15 12:15 





Moun- 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, 
tain and Pacific Standard Time. 





rect—had been graduated as a naval 
engineer at Genoa, and thereupon, at 
the age of 24, became director of the 
Teatro Communale of Ferrara. So 
much had he accomplished with the 
limited means there at his disposal 
that within five years he was trans- 
ferred to the Teatro della Scala itself. 


Ten Years at Milan 


For ten years at Milan he achieved 
prodigies of organization and economy. 
Commencing with “Die Meistersinger” 
he produced Wagner until he was ac- 
tually in demand, and then turned 
about to give his clientele a revivified 
“Tl Trovatore.” 





KEYSTONE 


“What's Bad Is Dull,”—Gatti 


Gatti introduced Italy to “Salome,” 
“Pelleas and Melisande” and “Louise.” 
He first shocked, then astounded, by 
importing an unknown Russian, one 
Feodor Chaliapin, for a revival of Boi- 
to’s “Mefistofele.” Among those to 
whom he gave first real opportunities 
were Storchio, Tetrazzini, Caruso and 
Bonci. 

On May 1, 1908, he arrived in New 
York City to take over the direction 
of the Metropolitan. Though rumor had 
it that he had been studying English 
strenuously, his only direct remark to 
reporters was: “I do not speak it.” 


Inspects His Field 


He then inspected the real field of 
operations and found it good. He would 
not go back stage, saying that any- 
thing would be better than the Milan 
house “where everything is of the time 
of Maria Theresa.” 

Making allowances for time, the de- 
scriptions printed on his arrival give 
us Gatti to-day. He is more than six 
feet tall; broad; he has expressive dark 
brown eyes; an imperial streaked with 
gray, and a mustache aggressively tip- 
tilted. His manner is quiet and direct. 


Respect for the Evil Eye 


All agreed that he was “distinguished 
looking,” and in time he came to be 
known as an eminently just man. To 
this may be added that he never makes 





decisions in the heat of the moment, 
welcomes criticism so seriously that he 
seldom replies to it, and has a whole. 
somely human respect for the evil eye. 
“The future of the opera is in its 
past,” Gatti has often declared. Verdi, 
Wagner, Gounod, Bizet and Puccini are 
standbys. The management must keep 
alive what the public never tires o 
We have staged novelties and we 
will continue to do so... Bad opera 
is dull opera. It is cheaper to sleep at 
home. Look at your $7.70 stubs.” 
Under his management the Metro. 
politan improved steadily from 1998 
and in 1914 actually showed a profit, 
The war years brought their problem, 
His men could not cross from Europ 
and the women would not. In 1917 the 
German contigent was barred. 


Rebuilt Organization 


But quietly he kept His eye open for 
details, gave tried subordinates the rein 
they deserved, and by unceasing work 
and vigilance rebuilt the organization 
from within. Now he finds himself 
confronted with a threat from outside, 

Spanning from the so-called Golden 
Age, his régime has brought the great- 
est voices of the time to the Metropdii- 
tan stage. By Gatti’s standards, ap 
pearance there has come to be the goal 
of singers throughout the world. 

Counting out-of-town performances 
and tours, under his management over 
170 operas have been presented in well 
over 5,000 performances. 


Presents Radio Programs 


By his decision to present a program 
by radio throughout the country every 
Saturday afternoon during the season, 
an incalculable audience is able to hear 
what is going forward on the boards 
of the opera house on Broadway at 
Fortieth Street in New York City. 

To American singers and composers 
he has invariably given attention, en- 
couragement and help. The company 
rosters and the list of productions more 
than prove this. 


Welcomes Americans 


His attitude in this respect was best 
expressed in one of his infrequent re- 
plies to criticism. When Reginald de 
Koven complained of “foreign domina- 
tion of the Metropolitan, Gatti-Casazza 
remarked: 

“I wish that somebody would bring 
me an American Caruso or an Ameri- 
can ‘Meistersinger’ score.” 








NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 


Opening in New York 





FACE IN THE SKY (Fox). A romance with 
Marion Nixon and Spencer Tracy. 

LUCKY DEVILS (Radio). Bill Boyd and Dor- 
othy Wilson in a sentimental comedy. 

THE GHOST TRAIN (Gainsborough). The 
stage thriller with a distinguished Eng- 
lish cast. 

PERFECT UNDERSTANDING (United Art 
ists), The return to the screen of Gloria 
Swanson. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM 
(Warner). Lionel Atwill and Glenda Farrell 
in a thriller in which Technicolor is add 
to the horrors. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN BOOKS 
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YEAR OF ALARMS: Merz, 
Lippmann, Scroggs Scan 1932 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
IN 1932. By Walter Lippmann with Wil- 
liam O. Scroggs and Charles Merz. 258 
pages, 84,000 words. Bibliography and 
appendix. Harpers, New York. $3.00. 


With diffidence, three New York 
World alumni present the history of 
our recent behavior in the family of 
nations. This review of a year clouded 
with anxiety, distress and war, seen in 
while-you-wait perspective by its au- 
thors, is a publication of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

The critical reader is disarmed at the 
beginning by apologies for the book’s 
timeliness, and is warned by the con- 
scientious scribes that he “must be on 
guard, as he must be in any history, 
even the most scholarly, against the un- 
conscious bias of the historian.” 


The Alarming Year 


The alarming year covered the 
world’s face with a rash of problems. 
We have ventured so far from Wash- 
ingtonian isolation that, everything 
from the bloodless seizure of an Ama- 
zonian village to the death of a Bud- 
dhist in Shanghai, caused our govern- 
ment to act. 

What happened in other countries, 
how we were affected and what we did 
is recorded by Scroggs, Lippmann and 
Merz. The war debt, an untamed beast 
of burden, raised its head from the sour 
pastures of the moratorium and re- 
fused the halter. Disarmament did 
not come down from heaven during 
the year; there were three revolutions 
and two invasions to the south of us; 
butchery and conquest split Asia wide 
open,—none of which were dignified 
with the name of war. 


A Mutinous Crew 


Meanwhile this country’s government 
had a mutinous crew of Congressmen 
on deck, and an unpopular skipper at 
the wheel. Their efforts in behalf of 
the passengers were not arrested by 
any permanent solutions. 

Three authors have contributed to 
the volume. Walter Lippmann, who 
planned it and wrote many of the chap- 
ters, completed his first book, “A Pref- 
ace to Politics,” in 1912 at the age of 
23, and has produced eleven since. He 
writes, from his studio apartment in 
Manhattan, an appraisal of the world’s 
progress for The New York Herald 
Tribune, which is syndicated to 116 
newspapers througnout the country. 


Economist and Publicist 


William O. Scroggs, who assisted 
him with the last of these annual pub- 
lications also, directs the Information 
Service of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. He is an economist and has 
written more than 80 magazine articles 
{current problems during the last 
four years. 


Charles Merz, author of “The Great 
American Bandwagon,” is an editorial 
writer for The New York Times. Both 


_ were associated with Mr. Lippmann on 


The World from 1925 until its subsi- 
dence in 1931, during which time he 
ran the editorial page, and was subse- 
quently made editor of the paper. 








SHAW: Finds Holy Bible Not 
Adapted to Modern Needs 


ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN 
SEARCH OF HER GOD. By Bernard Shaw. 
75 pages, 24,000 words. Illustrated with 
woodcuts. Dodd-Mead, New York. $1.50. 
Once more the station G. B. S. levels 
at the world a stream of naughty 
words. Once more the pillars of Eng- 
lish society tremble to the epithets of 
the incorrigible Irishman, and again 
the incorrigible Irishman has been cor- 
rected. Shaw, the scholar playboy, 
has discovered that the Holy Bible is 
unadapted to modern conditions. 
He has written a story of an ebony 
damsel who tried to get sight of the 
God prescribed by her missionary. His 














ACME 


Mr. Lippmann Warns His Readers 


75 page fantasy has been banned by 
the Cambridge Library, recognized as 
an attack on Christianity by the Bishop 
of Winchester, likened by a London 
paper to Voltaire’s “Candide,” and 
caused the author’s resignation from 
the Wexford Bee Keepers’ Association. 


Saved From Blasphemy 


Yet he is saved from blasphemy, for 
he uses a big, big “G’” whenever he 
refers to the Diety by name. 

When the Black Girl wanted to dis- 
cover that Being, a female traveler in 
Anglicanism who had refused six cler- 
gymen in marriage, repeated to her, 
“Seek and ye shall find Me,” whereup- 
on her pilgrimage began. First she en- 
countered the oldest Mosaic version. 
“Kneel down and worship me this in- 
stant, you presumptuous creature,” He 
greeted her, “or dread my wrath. I 


am the Lord of Hosts.” When He 
asked her for a sacrifice she went for 
Him with a weapon and He vanished. 

The next edition was the paternal 
Being, “also in a white nightshirt,” 
who had wrung the heart of Job. 

“Did you make the world?” the girl 
asked. 

“Of course I did.” 

“Why did you make so much evil in 
it?” she said. 

“Splendid!” said the Figure, “That 
is just what I wanted you to ask me.” 

But she got no answer. To Eccle- 
siastes when she met him she admitted, 
“I know I ought to be a good woman 
even if it is bad to be good.” 

“There’s no sense in that,” said the 
young man. 


Others in the Jungle 


She stumbled on a new target for 
reverence, a scientist. By pointing out 
that he was seated on a crocodile, she 
made him go up a tree, but the careful 
student then had to find a dog to climb 
it as an experiment, to prove that it 


, Was possible. 


There were others in the jungle, in- 
cluding a fisherman carrying on his 
head a paper church and Mohammed, 
the publicity representative of Allah. 

The end came when a red-haired 
Irish mortal appeared, saying he was a 
Socialist. This section gives the story 
a homey touch. A marriage is arranged, 
much against the Hibernian’s wish. 
From it suede pickaninnies follow, and 
no longer is the universe a riddle to the 
dusky mother. 


The Bishop’s Comment 


When this diatribe in whimsey burst 
upon the English scene, the Right Rev. 
Cyril Forster Garbett, Bishop of Win- 
chester, took a dignified position: 
“Many of those foremost in the attack 
on Christianity apparently have never 
taken the trouble to inform themselves 
of its true nature.” 

But the London Observer asked a 
portentious question. “We encourage 
our children to read Voltaire and Ana- 
tole France,’ it conceded, “on the 
ground that it improves their French: 
are we going to allow our children to 
read Shaw?” 





PRESTON: Smugglers Started 


Revolution, Not Idealists 


REVOLUTION: 1776. By John Hyde Preston. 
418 pages, 156,000 words. Harcourt Brace, 
New York, $3.50. 


Our struggle for independence was 
started without great enthusiasm, and 
initiated not by idealists but by busi- 
ness men engaged in smuggling. Be- 
gun, the adVénture was no picnic; and 
the apathy of the Britisher Howe, the 
negligence of his successor Clinton, 
and the blunderings of Burgoyne did 
more for America than her patriots— 
who were not all fighters, and who of- 
ten blundered. 

Such are some of the findings of this 
picturesque history, by an authority of 
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26 who cites 190 sources for his story. 

An opera libretto started the young 
writer on the path he explores in this 
book. He wrote the words for a drama 
of John Andre, the British soldier who 
“swung into immortality from a gib- 
bet.” It was never set to music or 
produced, but the history he uncovered 
interested him, and led him to write 
a biography of Mad Anthony Wayne, 
“Gentleman Rebel” brought out three 
years ago. 


v 
His Pedagogical Backgrotnd 


The imposing bibliography at the end 
of this volume sounds like the equip- 
ment of a veteran professor; actually, 
six months at Columbia gave the writer 
his pedagogical background. 

The chronicle of events in the book 
is not new, but the author’s method is. 
What he removes of the legend of our 
birth, he replaces by detailed reports 
which make the real actions vivid. For 
example, concerning the Battle of Lex- 
ington, there have been “lurid tales of 
four aged men, innocent bystanders, 
massacred in different places along the 
line of march. But geneological and 
other records show that these aged men 
were between 30 and 45, that they were 
long standing members of the militia, 
and that two of them were drunk.” 


Vivid Description 


Yet the writer himself indulges in 
the luxury of eye-witnessing, as when 
he describes how “the wounded (before 
Quebec) lie piled on top of one an- 
other, like bunches of squashed grapes, 
smearing the white snow.” 

The author addresses the general 
reader rather than the scholar. He 
shows a long newsreel of the Revolu- 
tion, shifting us as the big scenes shift, 
with an eye for the details of faces, 
finances, clothes and the lay of the 
land. 








NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 





GRAY WOLF (Minton, Balch, $3). Biography 
by H. C. Armstrong of Mustafa Kemal, 
the well-drsesed Cossack gangster who 
brought Turkey out of the doldrums, 

LIFE OR DEATH IN LUZON (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50). By Samuel BE, Kane. Outspoken 
reminiscences of 30 years’ adventures in 
the Philippines, 

CHILDREN: WHY DO WE HAVE THEM 
(Harpers, $2.50). A plea by Dora (Mrs. 
Bertrand) Russell for more consideration 
for offspring in terms of intellectual light 
and birth control. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD WAGNER (Knopf, 
$5). By Ernest Newman. Volume one 
of an ambitious biography by a well-known 
music critic. 

MARK TWAIN (Appleton, $2). By Stephen 
Leacock. Biography of a newspaper man 
by an economist. 

GABRIEL OVER THE WHITE HOUSE 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50). Anonymous. 
Story of a fascist-bound President a dozen 
years from now. 

MEMOIRS OF SATAN (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50). By Gerhardi and Lunn. Long 
awaited autobiography proves devil not 
a bad chap, 

THE ENCHANTED WINTER (Harpers, $2). 
By Martin Hare. First novel by an Irish 
woman about hard-living real people in 
the Leprechaum country. 

THE TUESDAY CLUB MURDERS (Dodd, 

Shrewd denouement by Agatha 


Mead, $2). 
Christie. 
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ALIMONY: Delinquents Seek 


Moratorium While in Jail 


Several laws to allay the woes of ali- 
mony payers are prepared for intro- 
duction in the Maryland Legislature 
this week. The greatest relief pro- 
posed for Maryland ex-husbands is a 
law stopping alimony when the di- 
vorced wife remarries. 

Other changes to be introduced are 
a moratorium on payments when the 
husband is in jail for defaulting on ali- 
mony, and a definite limit on the 
amount of temporary alimony which 
judges may order pending action on 
divorce proceedings. 


Not Only State 


Maryland is not the only state having 
alimony trouble. : 

“They made a convict of me!” 
shouted a man in New York’s massive, 
ugly Capitol at Albany last week. 
“How would you like to face your little 
daughter’s question, ‘Daddy, why were 
you in jail?’ For God’s sake allow us 
at least to come into court and be 
heard.” 

Pleading for the reform of New 
York State’s alimony laws, an angry 
man thus testified at a joint session of 
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paralytic, 63 years old, the judge or. 
dered him to pay $515 arrears to his 
38 year old, and employed, former wif 
at the rate of $1 per month. 

More than twenty measures wer 
considered by the Codes Committe. 
during its St. Valentine’s Day meeting. 
Already reported out was a measure 
suspending payments while a delip. 
quent husband is in jail. 

Among other measures likely to be 
reported favorably was a bill granting 
discretionary power to Supreme Court 
justices to refuse to jail delinquent 
husbands who have proof that thei 
failure to pay is unavoidable. 

Meanwhile, inmates of New York's 
Alimony Jail at West 37th St. cele. 
brated the day by sending a tender 
message to their erstwhile helpmeets, 
It read: “Dear Wifey:—Wish you were 
here.” 





QUIBBLE: Precisionists Want 
Roosevelt To Recite Oath 

A couple of quadrennial quibbles 
were reopened by The New York Law 
Journal last week. Not only is the 
form of oath administered to the in 
coming President all wrong, it holds, 
but the United States legally has no 
President between midnight of Mar, 
3, and noon of Mar. 4. 








When Another Roosevelt Was Inaugurated 


the Senate and Assembly Codes Com- 
mittee on St. Valentine’s Day. 

Noted for their strictness, New 
York’s laws provide prison terms for 
men defaulting in alimony payments, 
and require the prisoners to make up 
accrued payments, although jail de- 
prives them of their livelihood. As a 
result “Alimony Club” members form 
a large proportion of the inmates of 
New York City jails. 

State and city prison authorities 
would relieve the jails of this burden. 
The depression has given edge to ali- 
mony payers’ pleas for relief. Judges, 
out of sympathy with the laws, evade 
them as did a Brooklyn justice last 
week. Hearing the case of a helpless 








INTERNATIONAL 


The oath, the law journal points 
out, is put by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court as a question to which 
the President merely replies “I do.” 
This is about”as dignified as the rig- 
amarole used in swearing in a wit 
ness, and, it is said, unconstitutional. 


Recited the Oath 


The Fathers of the Constitution it 
tended the President to recite the 
oath himself, and cited in support # 
President Monroe’s care to do this 
Succeeding Presidents were not, a> 
parently, so fussy, but the law journal 
hopes that Mr. Roosevelt will follow 
Mr. Monroe’s precedent. 

As for the vacancy in the While 
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House, it is explained that Congres- 
sional enactments say that the Presi- 
dent shall take office on Mar. 4. 
Mar. 4, say the lawyers, begins one 
minute after midnight of Mar. 3, and 
nothing can prevent it from doing so. 
Therefore, the President should be in- 
augurated at 12:01 A.M. 


Custom and Congress 


Custom, and the fact that Con- 
’ sessions begin at noon, have 
heretofore permitted the fiction that 
Mar. 3, of every fourth year ends at 
noon—12 according to the clock in the 
House—on Mar. 4. 

Lawyers will not have to worry 
about the fate of the country dur- 
ing the disputed twelve hours after 
this year. The Twentieth Amend- 
ment ends doubt by setting the be- 
ginning of the Presidential term at 
noon of Jan. 20. Unfortunately for 
this year’s worries, this provision does 
not take effect until next October. 








DEAD J UROR: New York Case 


Revives Move To Change Law 


Death dropped into the jury box in 
a Brooklyn (N. Y.) court last week, 
where the sensational trial of two po- 
licemen and three other men accused of 
kidnapping a bootlegger had entered 
its second week. 

Summing up had begun when the 
noon recess was taken. The jurors re- 
turned from their hotel luncheon an- 
ticipating only a few more hours in the 
courtroom before they got the case. 


Slumped To Floor 


As the twelve good men and true en- 
tertained the lobby of the Kings County 
Court, one slumped to the floor, a cigar 
stil in his mouth. A doctor hurried 
up. The eleven other jurors were sent 
to the crowded courtroom, buzzing 
with conjecture about the empty seat 
in the jury box. 

An hour later the judge returned, 
announced, “Juror number seven has 
died. The fact is known to all of us. 
The law does not permit us to go on 
with this case with eleven jurors in 
the box... . It is indeed unfortunate. ... 
I will declare a mistrial.” A new trial 
was ordered. 


Change In Law Urged 


The case afforded ammunition for 
those urging an amendment to the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, now before the 
New York State Legislature. Four 
times a similar amendment, providing 
for an alternate juror in protracted 
cases, has been offered, and three times 
it has been defeated. 

Eleven States have adopted such a 
provision, and the Federal Courts al- 
ways try cases with a thirteenth juror 
on hand to take the place of one sud- 
denly incapacitated. 

Double trials as in the Brooklyn case, 
argued proponents of the New York 
amendment, are against the interests 
of speedy justice and economy. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Jury Doubts That Scared 
Pigs Make Bad Pork 


Scared pigs make bad pork, con- 
tended the New York Central Rail- 
road, last week, defending a damage 
suit for the loss of a carload of hams 
shipped from Austin, Minn. A Buffalo 
meat concern brought the suit, holding 
that the meat spoiled because it was 
not properly refrigerated. 

Counsel for the New York Central 
seriously replied that the hams might 
have become tainted because the hogs 
were frightened before they were 
slaughtered. The jury found for the 
plaintiff. 





RELIGION 


SALARIES: Rural Ministers 
Suffer Most During Slump 


While results of a nation-wide sur- 
vey, made by The Associated Press 
last week, show that cuts in the sala- 
ries of Protestant ministers in the 
United States have ranged from 10% 
to 33%, Stanley High, writer on re- 
ligion for The New York Herald Trib- 
une, said that statistics indicated that 
the churches were surviving the slump 
well. 

“From a purely financial point of 
view,” said Mr. High, “the record of 
the churches is a cheerful contrast to 
that of our business institutions.” 

Mr. High said that in 37 states, dur- 
ing 1932, nearly $30,000,000 was 
awarded in church construction con- 
tracts, and that the proportion of ec- 
onomic failures in churches in the last 
three years had been one out of 2,344. 

According to the A. P. survey of 
pastors’ salaries, the rural minister 
has been hardest hit. In some cases 
salaries have been cut 65%. In others 
they have stopped entirely, and the old 
custom of sharing food with the par- 
son’s family is being revived. 














FOURTH ESTATE 





TABLOID: Testing Tonics For 
Drooping Circulation 

In the United States there are twen- 
ty tabloid newspapers. Almost all of 
them are founded on the assumption 
that sex and crime, if spread through 
the pages with a sufficiently heavy 
hand, will attract thousands of appre- 
ciative readers. 

The largest, by a ratio of three to 
one, is The New York Daily News. 
Next is The New York Daily Mirror 
with nearly 500,000 readers. The sex 
and crime formule has been eminent- 
ly successful in these cases. 

The circulation charts of the tab- 
loids do not follow the polite undula- 
tions of more orderly standard size 
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newspapers. Rather they tend to have 
great jagged pesks when they have 
nursed a sex crime into full and beauti- 
ful blossom. For a tabloid to add 
100,000 in circulation in a week is not 
at all uncommon. Conversely the graph 
will sink to dejected hollows when no 
new names are on tabloid pages. 


At Vexing Point 


To keep out of these dejected de- 
pressions, editors must constantly be 
on the alert for circulation builders. 
They have now reached a vexing point. 
Sex has lost its drawing power. The 
heavy artillery of movies, radio and 
tabloids have stripped the gangster of 
his glamour. He, too, is now passe. 

These facts are well reflected in the 
circulation figures of 1932 which show 
that with the exception of The New 
York Daily News all tabloids lost read- 
ers. 

What to do? To answer this The 
Mirror has been sending up amusing 
trial balloons in the past fortnight to 
get reader reaction. They have, oddly 
enough, turned to foreign news. 

On the front page they heralded in 
large type: “Crown Coup All Set For 
Kaiser.” The Mirror predicted that be- 
fore Mar. 5 the Kaiser would be met 
at the Dutch frontier by von Hinden- 
burg, and escorted back to Pottsdam, 
to palace and to power. 

On the following day a story on the 
revolutionary situation in Cuba was 
heralded on the front pages as “Cuba’s 
Horror.” 

Hitler has also been a fascinating 
character to The Mirror. Thus the ef- 
fort to see whether subway readers 
could be made internationally minded 
has been running. 


Dressing Up 


Another tendency to dress up The 
Mirror was noted last week. Over the 
Broadway column of Mark Hellinger, 
master of self-exploitation, appeared 
the note: “Mr. Hellinger has tempo- 
rarily discontinued writing his column 
during his sojourn in the Indian jun- 
gles”-——-_ There followed a column 
written by James Whittaker. 

To take the place of the Hellinger 
column James Whittaker wrote copy 
with a distinctive Park Avenue flavor. 
The first told how funds collected in 
America for the maintainance of the 
Bayreuth musical festival were divert- 
ed to help the Hitler cause. The fol- 
lowing day the column dealt with the 
Metropolitan and the United States 
opera companies, and some of their 
difficulties. 

Despite the fact that he has been 
responsible for many of the Mirror’s 
most lurid pieces of reporting, Whit- 
taker is well able to write a column 
aimed at dressing up The Mirror. 

If The Mirror’s trial balloons prove 
successful it will be a feather for Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s cap. Although 
A. J. Kobler is the ostensible owner of 
The Mirror it is well known that Hearst 
owns all of its bonds, hence controls it. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN EDUCATION 





TEACHERS: Faint From Hun- 
ger They Seek National Aid 


“Teachers are fainting in their class- 
rooms from hunger,” was the report 
from New Jersey made to a conference 
of 40 eastern educators at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, last 
week. 

“Teachers are afraid not to report 
for. work,” said Frank G. Pickell, su- 
perintendent of schools at Montclair, 
N. J. “They fear they will lose their 
jobs, but they aré not physically fit to 
work. In some localities teachers are 
being paid with meal tickets or orders 
on local grocery stores.” 


Their Salaries Cut 


New Jersey teachers, according to 
Mr. Pickell, have had their salaries cut 
from 1% to 30%. In regard to salary 
cuts, moot question at all education 
conferences these days, Dean William 
F. Russell of Teachers’ College said: 

“We are not worrying about our sal- 
aries. One. good thing we hope will 
come out of the depression is a soft 


pedal on the materialistic attitude of- 


the teachers. We've got to fight, not 
for our salaries, but for the children. 

“Fundamentally,” the dean continued 
after discussing lack of adequate state 
funds for education, “we’ve got to 
come to national financing.” : 

The conference went on record as 
agreeing that salaries of teachers be 
adjusted to lower living costs, with 
the qualification that younger teachers 
should not be denied advancement. 

Centralized schools in rural areas 
were favored, as were better budget 
practices and more use of school build- 
ings. 








ADULTS: Fannie Hurst Says 
Parents Must Go to School 


Alibi of the tired business man, “No 
time for cultural aspects of life,” is 
about to be “snatched from him,” Fan- 
nie Hurst, novelist, told a conference 
of educators at Panhellenic House, 
New York City, last week. 

“For generations the tired business- 
man,” said Miss Hurst, “has kept our 
national intellectual status at low aver- 
age. The day of his alibi seems to be 
in its twilight.” 


No Time for Alibi 


The author of quick-paced, realistic 
novels about shop-girls, waitresses, 
stage folk, said that our educational 
systems were “devised for an era which 
has had its day and passed. 

“The sooner our schools and colleges 
come to regard adult education not 
merely as an accessory privilege, but 
as a vital factor in synchronizing 
American education with the American 
home, and vicé>versa, the sooner we 
are going to bridge one of the most 


fundamental needs of our time. 

“Never before in the history of the 
world have generations been split by 
wider chasms.” 


The Chasm Verified 


Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, author of 
“Are Parents People?”, presiding at 
the conference, verified the chasm re- 
mark: by telling of a modern young 
thing who asked: “Aren’t our mothers 
white elephants?” 

Miss Hurst obtained her formal edu- 
cation at Washington University in her 
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Miss Hurst Saw Alibi’s End 


home town of St. Louis, Mo. She re- 
ceived her adult education behind 
counters of department stores, in the 
steerage of an Atlantic liner, on a trip 
to Soviet Russia, in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

She used these far-flung places as 
backgrounds for “Lummox,” “Five and 
Ten,” “Humoresque,” “Imitation of 
Life,” her latest book. 








LAW SCHOOL: Joint Course 


for Yale and Harvard 


One year at Harvard, three at Yale 
is a new curriculum announced last 
week for Yale students who want to 
combine law and business. 


Charles Edward Clark, Dean of the 


School of Law of Yale University since 
1929, told of this alliance between two 
traditional academic rivals. 


A Novel Experiment 


“This joint course,” he said, “is a 
novel experiment in American educa- 
tion where both schools contribute, and 
both hope to gain by exchange of pro- 
fessional knowledge ... the demand 
for lawyers with a genuine grasp of 
business has been known for ‘a long 
time.” 


Beginning next Fall, students ac- 
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cepted for registration in the Yale Law 
School will be eligible to take one year 
of a four-year course at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis. 
tration. Their first year will be spent 
at the Yale Law School. 

Then they migrate to Harvard for a 
year where the Business School faculty 
under Dean Wallace B. Donham wil] 
lead them through the intricacies of 
modern business. 

Then back to Yale for the last two 
years of the course, upon the success. 
ful completion of which they will re. 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from Yale. 


Gives Credit to Yale 


Dean Donham at Harvard, who has 
headed the Business School since 1919 
and who has recently written two 
books on the depression, was as enthu- 
siastic as the Yale Law Dean over the 
proposed course. He gave full credit 
to Yale for its origin. 

“When the Yale School of Law pro- 
posed this joint course,” said Dean 
Donham, “I gave the project enthusias- 
tic reception. 

“It is, of course, gratifying that this 
invitation should have come from our 
friendly rival in New Haven and from 
its School of Law, which is well known 
for an experimental attitude toward 
education in its field not unlike that 
which the Harvard Business School 
has tried to preserve throughout its 
25 year history.” 

Both university presidents, Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, and Dr. 
James Rowland Angell of Yale, ex- 
changed congratulations. “Boldly and 
carefully designed,” said Doctor Lowell 
of the new course. “That our sister 
institution, Harvard, is to join with us 
in the project is a source of peculiar 
gratification,” said Doctor Angell. 


In the Early Days 


Rivalry between Harvard and Yale 
sprang up in the earliest days of both 
institutions. Harvard’s first President, 
Henry Dunster, was censured by the 
magistrates and removed from office in 
1654 for his doubts about infant 
baptism. 

Strict Calvinists of Massachusetts 
attempted to gain control of the Har- 
vard Board of Overseers and force 
their doctrines upon the young college. 

When the conservative theologians 
headed by Cotton Mather failed in 
their attempts to bore from within the 
overseers, they welcomed the project 
to found Yale as a “Truer School of 
the Prophets,” in 1701. 

Now that the first and third oldest 
universities in America have come to 
gether on the field of law and business, 
educators believe that similar coopera 
tion may be attempted between schools 
in other colleges. George E. Bates, a 
sistant professor in investment bank- 
ing in the Harvard Business School has 
been giving seminar courses at the 
Yale school. The success of his courses 
was the. inspiration for the alliance. 
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Dear Sir: 
It is midnight. 


Hight world-known statesmen 
walk, tired and smiling, from 
famous number 10 Downing Street, 
London. Accord is obvious. 


or— 


Eight world-known statesmen 
walk, tired and gloomy, with 
shoulders sagging, from famous 
number 10 Downing Street, London. 
Failure is written in their faces. 


A few hours later the presses 
of the world grind out the news, 
reassuring or portentous, of 
treaty, tariff, trade, or new 
monetary standard. 


But what are the fundamental 
facts leading up to that midnight 
session at number 10 Downing 
Street? What does its success or 
failure mean? 


What are the facts behind 
the news that give meaning and 
significance to important world 
events? What are the facts that 
cause or affect all great news 
stories? 


In NEWS-WEEK—America's new 
and comprehensive news weekly— 
you will find, not merely a com- 
pact, profusely illustrated sunm- 
mation of the week's leading news, 
but clear, calmly analyzed back- 
ground facts to all important 
events—more facts to help you 
understand the news. 


Will NEWS-WEEK bring YOU a 
Clearer definition of news than 
ever before? 


52 Une for 54 
Sanpes yous 1.20 





IT IS MIDNIGHT 


VEWS-WEEK 





(A typical NEWS- WEEK cover) 


7 arresting news pictures on the cover each week. 14 news 
departments including THE FRONT PAGE, The NEWS-WEEK 
at Home, The NEWS-WEEK Abroad, The NEWS-WEEK in 
Business. Written for men and women who want a sharply 
etched perspective of the ceaseless spectacle of news. 


The coupon will bring the 
answer. It entitles you to 52 
issues of NEWS-WEEK for $4—a 
clear saving to you of $1.20 of 
the regular newsstand price. 

A full year—a Charter Subscrip- 
tion. Mail it today. 


Sincerely yours, 


1,1. Watheae 


Circulation Manager 









NEWS-WEEK, Inc., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (52 issues) 
to NEWS-WEEK, for $4. My check is enclosed. 
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ADDRESS 











INCE the dawn of history men have 

never ceased to marvel at the moods 
of women. It is astonishing how many 
different people are rolled into one to 
make the average wife. 


Why is Mrs. Smith unmoved by Mrs. 
Jones’s florid description of her new vac- 
uum cleaner? Because Mrs. Jones was so 
careless as to time her remarks when Mrs. 
Smith, in an aesthetic mood, was ponder- 
ing the advisability of trying a new kind 
of beauty treatment. Practical things 
like vacuum cleaners were not interest- 
ing to her at that moment. Just as, at 
another time, the subject of beauty treat- 
ments will seem unimportant to her if she 
happens to be mentally mixing muffins. 

For every woman leads a triple life. As 
far as her moods are concerned, she is at 
least three women rolled into one. And 
these moods fall under three main classi- 
fications: 

First, recreation and romance. 

Second, her family life, her children. 


Third, her person—her clothes, her 
skin, her figure. 

The overcrowded modern life of woman 
and her instinct for order have compelled 


her to keep these things each in a separate 
mental compartment. That is why 
McCall’s, in a brilliant new make-up, now 
arranges its contents according to these 
three main interests of a woman’s life. 

It is practically three magazines in one. 
To meet woman’s need for recreation and 
romance, McCall’s has given her first a 
magazine of Fiction and News. Then 
comes a second four-color cover to mark 
the beginning of a magazine which meets 
her domestic moods and intensifies them 
—“McCall’s Homemaking.” Then, to 
satisfy her interest in her personal ap- 
pearance, behind its own four-color cover 
comes McCall’s Style and Beauty. All 
three, bound together as a unit, make up 
the new McCall’s. 

And what about Advertising? The 
new McCall’s now offers to all adver- 
tisers the opportunity of a similarly 
appropriate arrangement to the mutual 
advantage of its readers and its sponsors. 
As in the modern department store, like 
things are grouped with like. In the new 
McCall’s there need be no fear that ad- 
vertisers will say the right thing to the 
right woman at the wrong time. 


Radical? Only in the sense that it has 


never been done before. But you may be 
sure that we did not remake McCalff 
this way before we knew from experie 
that only such a magazine of triple aspe 
could bring the greatest help to the trip ¢ 
lives that modern women lead. And aften 
the first new issue went on sale, an se 
precedented increase in letters from they 
women on McCall Street told us how 
right we were. McCall’s Magazine, 29m 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
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